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F New Macmillan Books for the Holidays 


LIMITED EDITIONS 
The Works of Maurice Hewlett 
Uniform with the limited editions of the works of Walter Pater and Matthew Arnold. Ten volumes issued monthly. 


Ready in September, “ The Forest Lovers’; October, “ Richard Yea-and-Nay”’; November, “ Little Novels of Italy.’’ 
Olive green cloth, gilt, $3.00 net per volum 





500 sets on large paper 


The Life and Writings of Benjamin Franklin 
Edited by ALBERT H. SMYTH, Philadelphia. Limited Library edition, with portraits and other illustrations. 


dn ten volumes, cloth Svo, $3.00 net per volum 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
The History of American Painting By Samuel Isham 


With 12 full-page photogravures and 100 illustrations in the text. Uniform with Mr. Taft's “History of American Sculpture,’ 


and Mr. Elson’s “History of American Music,’’ in “The History of American Art,” edited by JOHN C. VAN DYKE, L.H.D 
Cloth, imper tal Svo. $5.00 net 


English Literature: An Illustrated Record 
By Dr. RICHARD GARNETT and Dr. EDMUND GOSSE. With a superb body of illustrative material. 


Complete in four imperial Svo volumes, cloth, $20.00 net 


Mr. William Holman-Hunt’s 
Pre-Raphaelitism and the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 


Uniform with the “ Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones,’’ published last fall, 
In two richly illustrated volumes Cloth, Svo. Ready shortly 


Mr. F. Marion Crawtord’s Salve Venetia! Gleanings from History 


By the author of “Ave Roma Immortalis,”’ etc. In two volumes, richly illustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL. 
Cloth, crown Svo. Probably $5.00 net 


Professor Charles Herbert Moore’s 
Character of Renaissance Architecture 
By the author of “Development and Character of Gothic Architecture.” With 12 plates in Photogravure and 139 
illustrations in the text. 20-+-270 pages, &vo, illustrated freely, $3.00 net 


Mr. E. V. Lucas’s A Wanderer in Holland 
By the author of “Highways and Byways in Sussex.’’ With 20 illustrations in color by HERBERT MARSHALL and 34 


illustrations after “Dutch Old Masters.”’ 10-+- 709 pages, 12mo, illustrated, $1.75 net 


Mr. B. L. Putnam-Weale’s The Reshaping of the Far East 


By the author of “ Manchu and Muscovite.’”’ Tilustrated, 8vo, Ready shortly 


Mr. James Outram’s In the Heart of the Canadian Rockies 


Deals with a section comparatively unknown even to sportsmen. Lillustrated. Cloth. $3.00 net 


Mr. Alfred Austin’s The Garden that I Love 


By the Poet Laureate. With sixteen full-page illustrations in color by GEORGE S. ELGOOD, R. |. 
Cloth, square demy 8v0, $2.00 net 


TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, SPORT, ETC. 
Miss Agnes Laut’s Vikings of the Pacific 


Being a continuation of “ Pathfinders of the West.” 


Mr. Edwyn Sandys’s Sporting Sketches 
By the author of “Upland Game Birds,” etc. 


Richly illustrated. Cloth, cr. 8vo, $2.00 net 


Cloth, tamo, $1.75 met (postage 15 cts.) 


See the page facing editorials for a coatinuatiog of this list of notable Holiday Books 
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Massacuusetts, Boston. 
Be TON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
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Scientific School and business. [Illustrated pamph 
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Sally Wister’s “fournal. 


‘To-day the militia marches. Heigh ho! 
I am very sorry. About 2 o'clock the Gen- 
eral and Major came to bid us adieu. With 
daddy and mammy they shook hands very 
friendly; to us they bowed politely. Our 
hearts were full; 1 thought the major was 
affected ‘Good-bye, Miss Sally," spoken 
very low.’’ 


Get this famous book, and see the Revo- 
lutionary War through the eyes of a young 
girl who was in the midst of it. Beauti- 
fully illustrated, $2, at any bookstore, or 
of FERRIS & LEACH, Publishers, Phila- 
delphia. 
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Which Explain Its Emphatic Success 


Here are a few reasons why you want 
THE FOUR-TRACK NEWS on the reading 
table in your home. Look them over, think 
them over—then send for a sample co 

and see if you don't think THE FOU 
TRACK NEWS is worth $1.00 a year to 
yourself and your family. 
Its scope is confined to no geographical 
| section; the world is its field. 
| It instructs. 
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It’s different. 
It is a universal favorite. 
It is always and forever up-to-date 
It is a great help to students in history 
classes. 
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articles and superb pictures. 
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home comforts tn refined family. Excellent refer- 
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In Four Volumes 
By WALTER L. SHELDON 
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taining to religion—for use in the home, week- 
day schooland Sunday-school, Vol I. ‘Old Testa- 
ment Bible Stories for the Young"’ (warmly com- 
mended by clergymen of many denominations). 
Vol. IL. “Lessons ip the Study of Habits,"’ Vol. 
Ill, “Duties in the Home and the Family.” Vol. 
LV. ‘Citizenship ani the Duties of a Citizen” (this 
volume warmly commended by Prof. Franklin H. 
by of Columbia Uuiversity) . 

, postage prspeit. on receipt of $1.00 per 
my by Mrs. NOONAN. C AK. Pubili- 
cation Committee, Ethical Society Rooms, Museum 
of Fine Arts, St. Louis, Mo. ‘The money will be 
refunded if books are found unsatisfactory. 


The Complete Works of 
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Authorized Edition 


Full particulars on application. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


NEW BOOKS 


General Sociology 


Professor Small’s main proposition is that the traditional sciences relating to the spiritual 
sides of life are sterile, unless they are carried out to a point at which they blend in one 
system of knowledge. ‘The book is an exposition of the development of social theory from 
Spencer to Ratzenhofer, and a plea for the completion of the general structure of social 
science. 753 pp.; 8vo, cloth; net $4.00, postpaid $4.23. 


A Decade of Civic Development 


The author gives a concise and spirited account of certain definite measures—political, econ- 
omic, social, and artistic—for the betterment of American cities. Professor Zueblin was 
formerly president of the American League for Civic Improvement. He is the author of 
American Municipal Progress and other volumes. 


200 pp.; 


ALBION W. SMALI 


CHARLES ZUEBLIN 


12mo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1.39. 


Primary Facts in Religious Thought ALFRED W. WISHAR 
Seven short essays intended to state, in a simple and practical manner, the essential princi- 
ples of religion, and to clear them from the confusion arising from theoretical changes and 


historical criticism. 125 pp.; 12mo, cloth; net 75c., postpaid 82c. 


Egoism: A Study in the Social Premises of Religion Louis WALuis 
In this essay the author first sets forth the proposition that “egoism is the only ‘force’ propel- 
ling the social machine.”’ This thesis he then proceeds to demonstrate by evidence drawn 
from biblical history. Lastly he shows its practical bearing on the present social problem. 
137 pp.; 16mo, cloth; net, 75c, postpaid, 85c. 


Methods in Plant Histology 


An indispensable book for students of Botany. The volume contains directions for collecting 
and preparing plant material for microscopic investigation. It is the first complete manual 
to be published on this subject. Second edition, illustrated. 

272 pp.; 8vo, cloth; net $2.25, 


OF IMPORTANCE 


Russia and Its Crisis PAUL MILYOUKOV 


| The New York Times, under date of August 2%, says: “It is not 
often that an author is so forcibly reminded of the truth of his own 
printed words as Professor Paul Milyoukov has been. His book on Kus 
sia, which we review this week, describes the ‘attempt at welding autoc- 

racy and liberalism,’ now under way in his native land. The last few 
days have given a striking exemplification of both the liberalism and 
the autocracy. The Ozar has issued his rescript instituting a National 
Assembly, and within a fortoight of it his Government has arrested 
Professor Milyoukov for his activity in promoting agitation for reform in 
the empire.” 

602 pp.; 8vo, cloth, net, $3.00, postpaid, $3.20, 


CHARLES J. CHAMBERLAIN 


postpaid $2.39. 


RECENT BOOKS 
Christian Belief Interpreted by Christian 


Science CHARLES CUTHEERT HALL 


This sntorenting volume contains the “* Barrows Lectures ° 
by President Hal! iu 


* delivered 
the leading cities of India and Japan, In connection 
with the lectureship founded by Mrs, Caroline E. Haskell. 

In these days, when the momentous events in the Far East have 
quickered an interest in ali things Oriental, this thoughtful and earnest 
work should be welcomed by everyone who jres to go below the sur- 
face for an — of the message from the mysterious East for 


300 pp.; 8vo, cloth ; net $1.50, postpaid, $1.66. 


Prophetic Element in the Old 
Testament WILLIAM R. HARPER 


A scholarly handbook for advanced students. 


This volume is the 


Place of Industries in Elementary 
Education 


KATHARINE E. DOPP 


“ The book deals with the basic principles = mquen training, and is 





latest in the series of Constructive Bible Studies. 


paid, $1.00. 150 pp.; Svo, cloth ; 


a _— contribution to the practical of today.” Third edi 


which all are waiti | 
| 
| ti Revised. Illustrated. 278 pp., cloth wnat, $1. 0), postpaid, $1.11 


A Bulletin of New Books, which contains detailed announcements for 
the year will be mailed free upon request. 
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Important New Scribner Books 





MRS. BROOKFIELD AND HER CIRCLE Illustrated. 2 vols. $10.00 net 
By CHARLES and FRANCES BROOKFIELD 


‘The letters are as interesting as any of the Brookfield volumes that have been published and that is paying them 
the highest compliment.""—Chicago Tribune, 


THE LIFE OF JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE Ilustrated. $4.00 net 
By HERBERT PAUL 


An able and illuminating biography, containing much new material, Mr. Paul received the personal assistance of the son and daughter of 


the historian 


IN THE NAME OF THE BODLEIAN and Other Essays $1.00 net 


By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 


Piewsant, amusing and delightfully written essays, taking up a variety of subjects in the most entertaining manner. 


ESSAYS IN APPLICATION $1.50 net; postage 13 cents 
By HENRY VAN DYKE 


The strength of his thought equals the beauty and grace of his style, and it will be long before we find more finished and 
inspiring essays than these."’—- Philadelphia Press. 


A SATIRE ANTHOLOGY Leather, $1.50 net; cloth, $1.25 net; postage extra 
By CAROLYN WELLS 
piled on the same lines as her nonsense and parody ce, ~~ wee the cream of rhymed satire from Aristophanes to Oliver 
lerford, 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS Illustrated. $3.50 net 
By SIR WALTER ARMSTRONG 


An authoritative and delightfully written biography by the greatest living authority on Reynolds, and superbly illustrated. 


OLD P ROVENCE Illustrated. 2 vols., $4.00 net; postage 31 cents 
By THEODORE ANDREA COOK 


This book really opens up a new land, and its excellent and carefully seleted illustrations will be new to most readers.”—V. Y. Sun, 


A HISTORY OF EGYPT Illustrated, $5.00 net; postage 36 cents 
By JAMES H. BREASTED, Professor of Egyptology and Oriental History at the University of Chicago 


‘ This ie a most valuable and interesting work. We must not fail to mention the wealth of illustrations excellently selected.’'—Jndependent. 


RENASCENCE PORTRAITS $1.50 net; postage 13 cents 
By PAUL VAN DYKE 


It must be reckoned among the more important and more interesting books of the season."'"— Philadelphia Ledger. 





THE CITY: THE HOPE OF DEMOCRACY 


By FREDERIC C. HOWE $1.50 net; postage 13 cents 


A remarkably able and suggestive study of municipal problems by an experienced legislator and thorough student. 


SOME OF THE CHAPTERS 


The Way Out—Musioipsal Ownership The Cost of the Slums 


The Source of Corruption 
The Boss, the Party and the System Doos Municipal Ownership Pay? The City Beautiful 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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tae” The English Dialect Grammar in its crown Svo form, bound in cloth, is now ready, price $5 35; but 
until December 31, 1905, the work can be purchased for $3 40. 


THE ENGLISH DIALECT GRAMMAR 


COMPRISING 


The Dialects of England, of the Shetland and Orkney Islands, and of those 
parts of Scotland, Ireland and Wales where English is habitually spoken. 


BY 


JOSEPH WRIGHT, PH.D., D.C.L., LL.D., LITT.D. 


Fellow of the British Academy, Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford, Editor of the English Dialect 
Dictionary. 


FROM THE PREFACE. 

The scope of this Grammar is briefly indicated on the title-page, but those who consult it must not expect to find each and 
every dialect treated with that minuteness which ought to be given in a grammar dealing with one single dialect. My endeavor 
has been to bring out as far as possible the main characteristic features of all the dialects, and to furnish philologists and others 
interested in the subject with a concise and systematic account of the phonology and accidence. 

It is the first Grammar of its kind ever written, and there can be no doubt that had the collecting of the material for it been 
delayed another twenty years, it would by then be quite impossible to get together sufficient pure dialect material to enable any- 
one to give even a mere outline of the phonology of our dialects, as they existed at the close of the nineteenth century, so rapidly 
is pure dialect speech disappearng, even in country districts, owing to the spread of education, and to modern facilities for inter- 
communication. 

Some idea of the great labour involved in the compilation of the index can be formed when it is stated that it contains 2,431 
words, 15,924 dialect forms, and over 90,000 references to counties or parts of counties. 





For Sale by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, AMERICAN BRANCH 
91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








LIBRARY service § °0 to 60 per cent. | UNDERNEATH 
We aim to serve librarians with the Discount on THE BOUCH 


greatest efficiency, We have 

(1.) Competent and thoroughly - 

equipped book men. A Posy of Other Men's Flowers Gathered 
2.) The largest miscellaneous by 

book stock in New York City. 2 

-.. HON anus line of order lists i THEODORA THOMPSON 

. Monthly Bulletin of the Lat- BOOK S , oa re 
est and Best Selling Books. some. $150 net. Postage 6: 


. Standard Library Catalogue. 
. Clearance Catalogue. Send for Catalog 


Do You Get These ? Sent Free. } 


THE IDEESArE BOOKSELLEES.~=6 | SMITH BOOK COMPANY 


33-37 E. 17th St., Union Sq , North, New York 143 East 4th St., Cincinnati 


The Hurst Imprint 


on a book denotes the best value for the 
feast outlay. 
Holiday Catalogue of Popular and Stan- 


dard Publications now ready. The N ation 


Sent to anyone upon request. 


HURST & CO. Publishers NEW YORK Publishers will find the four issues of 


SHAKESPEARE | NOVEMBER 23, 39, DECEMBER 7 and 14 





JOHN LANE COMPANY 
67 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. 
THE BODLEY HEAD. 























First Follo Edition most valuable numbers in advertising books for the 
4 by Porter-Clarke, Printed by DeVinne | : 
SNOLUDES ‘sow READY “tettenamner “Bienes | holiday trade. Copy for these issues should be received 


Dreame,” “Love's Labour's Lest,” “Comedie of Er- | 


Tee nn a erenent Of Venton, Meseen.” cseiies | not later than Tuesday evening of each werk. 
ume ; iimp leather, $1.00 per volume, postpaid. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York 
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New Macmillan Books for the Holidays 


BLISHED THIS DAY . 
Mr. Henry George, Jr.’s| The Menace of Privilege 
A Study of the Dangers to the Republic from the Existence of a Favored Class. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net ( postage 137¢.) 


Mr. George describes the extent of privilege in this country, its princes and their weapons, its victims and their resistance, its influence on 
politics and on public opinioa, and the remedy. Tne book is not an outery of passimism; it is a word of warning, but also of hope. 


ACTICAL LIVING 
President Henry C. King’s Rational Living 


Some Practical Inferences from Modern Psychology. By HENRY CHURCHILL KING, Ph.D., President of Oberlin College, 
and author of “ Theology and the Social Consciousness,” etc. Cloth, 12m, $1.25 net (postage 12 cts.) 


Prof. Peabody’s Jesus Christ and the Christian Character 
By FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEADODY, Plummer Professor of Christian Morals at Harvard University, author of “Jesus 
Christ and the Social Question,”’ “The Religion of an Educated Man,” etc. Cth, r2mo, $1.50 net (postage 11 ct s.) 


'T-OF-DOOR WORK 


Mr. Harwood’s New Creations in Plant Life 


jy W.S. HARWOOD. An Authoritative Account of the Life and Work of Luther Burbank, of whose success in creating 
new varieties of flowers, fruits, etc., no detailed account has ever before been published. 
Cioth, r2mo, $1.75 net (dostage 15 cents) 


Mrs. Saint Maur’s A Self-Supporting Home 
Mrs. SAINT MAUR describes how she set about establishing a self-supporting home in the country with absolutely no 
capital. It is fully illustrated from photographs. Cloth, $1.75 net (postage 14 cents) 


IPYRIGHTED PLAYS 
Mr. Clyde Fitch’s The Climbers 


An original American play, uniform with the plays of Henry Arthur Jones. 


Mr. Winston Churchill’s The Title-Mart 


A comedy in three acts. Uniform with the above. Cloth, 75 cts. In preparation 


Ready Shortly 
Cloth, 16mo, 75 cents (postage 7 cts.) 


W NOVELS 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s Fair Margaret A Portrait 


A story of modern lite in Italy by the author of “ Saracinesca,’’ “ The Heart of Rome,” “Whosoever Shall Offend,” etc. 
Lilustrated, Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. Charles Major’s Yolanda Maid of Burgundy 


By the author of “Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall,” etc. 


lilustrated, Cloth, $1.50 
“Undiluted romance an old-fashioned love-story.”—M. Y. Tribune. 


Mr. Emerson Hough’s Heart’s Desire 
The Story of a Contented Town, Certain Peculiar Citizens, and Two Fortunate Lovers. By the author of “ The Mississippi 
Bubble,’’ etc. Illustrated. ‘Cloth, $1.50 


“ There is a crisp and vitsl quality about it that is refreshing.” —Brookiyn Eagle. 


Miss Beulah Marie Dix’s The Fair Maid ‘of Graystones 


By the author of ‘‘ The Making of Christopher Ferringham,’’ etc. Cloth, $1.50 
Written in straigh' forward pungent English, a stirring, picturesque tale of the right Dumas sort, with here and there touches of a 
kinder delicacy than Dumas knew,"'—Hoston Transeeript, 


Miss Marie van Vorst’s Miss Desmond 
A new novel of society life by the author of “ Pailip Longstreth,” “Amanda of the Mill,” etc. Cloth, $1.50 


R YOUNGER READERS 


Mr. Jack London's’ Tales of the Fish Patrol 
By the author ef “The Call of the Wild,” etc. Now Ready. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. Ernest Ingersoll’s An Island in the Air 
By the author of “ Wild Neighbors,” etc. Now Ready. Lilustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


Dr. Max Nordau’s The Dwarft’s Spectacles 
And O her Fairy Tales. Translated ‘rom the German by MARY J. SAFFORD. 
. With about fifty illustrations. Cloth, $1.50 


Published ~ THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “6 Fit ave 
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NEW YORK, THUKSDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1905. 
The Week. 

Among the indirect results of the 
late elections, the conversion of Gov. 
Pennypacker of Pennsylvania to the 
cause of reform surely ranks first. A 
judge of repute before the machine 
drafted him for the Governorship, an 
exemplar of homely honesty in his per- 
sonal relations, a scholar and antiquar- 
ian of parts, Pennypacker had perverse- 
ly devoted himself and his talents to 
the defence of everything that was bad 
in the politics of his State. He simply 
refused to believe the facts which every 
Philadelphian knew about gang-rule in 
his city, regarded the demand for per- 
sonal registration as of no importance, 
and signed the outrageous “ripper” bill 
of last wimter on the specious ground 
that, if the voters did not like it, they 
could elect legislators who would re- 
peal it before it took effect. It is an 
event for jubilation as well as surprise 
that he has now called the Legislature 
in special session, recommending in his 
message practically the entire series of 
reforms for which the minority had so 
long been vainly struggling. A _ per- 
sonal-registration law, the basic reform 
on which all others are to be built up, 
he recommends, with—in less definite 
language—restoring to the mayors of 
cities the power of appointment tak- 
en away by last year’s Legislature. Leg- 
islation designed to break the unholy al- 
liance between the State Treasury and 
the pet banks of the State is also on 
his programme. A comparison of the 
Governor’s case with that of Mayor 
Weaver is naturally in order. Both were 
put in office as complaisant machine 
men; both—though it took the Governor 
a long time to do so—came to a realiz- 
ing sense of what the old régime meant, 
and now Pennypacker has the chance to 
make himself remembered with Weaver 
as emancipator of his commonwealth. 











Gov. Herrick of Ohio has been dis- 
coursing on the text of the November 
elections. He is naturally something of 
a weeping prophet. He admits that the 
people were in search of honest men 
and pure government, but laments that 
they made such an awful mistake in 
Ohio as to reject him. Jerome’s victory 
Gov. Herrick can understand; the 
grounds and motives of the uprising 
against corruption in Philadelphia and 
the whole of Pennsylvania he can ap- 
preciate and admire; but in his own 
case he is painfully aware that a good 
man was sacrificed to prejudice. Pass- 
ing by this somewhat ludicrous exhibi- 
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tion of his own wounds, one observation 
of Gov. Herrick’s deserves attention. | 
is, that a sort of blind and vindictive 
desire to punish somebody was evident 
in the breaking up of the fountains of 
the political great deep; and that mere 
punishment is not a wholesome or fruit- 
ful principle in public life. It would 
be easy to demur to this. Surely, it | 

well that corrupt and complacent bosses 
should have a foretaste of the day of 
"judgment now and then. Grant that 
the fury which comes to them with the 
abhorréd shears is blind; still she gives 
them the needed reminder that they are 
but mortal men, that their power is 
hollow, and that their riches have wings. 
Consider the case of Boss Murphy. Two 
months ago he had the most engaging 
programme marked out. His Mayor 
was to be elected by 100,000 majority. 
The boss triumphant was then to strike 
for the leadership of the Democracy of 
this State, next to move on conquering 
into national politics, naming a Go 

ernor and President, and graciously re- 
ceiving adulation and more of “the 
stuff.” But now all that has vanished 
like a scene in the theatre, and Murphy 
is fighting for his life. Such retribution 
before the grave is righteous and bene- 
ficial, we maintain, even if there were 
an element of vindictiveness in its in- 
fliction by the people. The present plight 
of Murphy, of Durham, of Lentz, of Cox, 
of Dick and Penrose and Lodge, is full 
of moral instruction, whether the rage 
of the voters vented upon them is but a 
brief madness or not. 





In addition to justice, political expe- 
diency demands that every step be taken 
to ascertain the true result of the elec- 
tion on Tuesday week. Hearst as Mayor 
would be far less formidable than Hearst 
as a fomenter of discontent and disorder 
who could allege that he had been cheat- 
ed out of the Mayoralty. In office, he 
could be trusted to discredit himself and 
his cause, and to alienate his support. 
Out of office and with a grievance, he 
could inflame the social passions to 
which he appeals, and make them take 
on a more furious violence. Hence his 
stoutest opponents, those who dread him 
most, should welcome the fullest inquiry 
into the results of the voting. Every 
legal remedy should be put freely at the 
disposal of Hearst and his lawyers. Even 
their wildest allegations should be sift- 
ed. Let them bring forward every claim 
and charge that they can think of, and 
have each put to the test of law and evi- 
dence, so that, if Mayor McClellan shall 
finally be found legally elected, the cries 
of fraud shall have been shown to be 
baseless. To meet Hearst’s demands 
for an investigation by the pettifogging 












methods of a nisi prius lawyer would be 


the worst of blunders. Let every ballot 
be inspected and the true count made 
clear as noonday. Mayor McClellan's 
statement of his own attitude is far too 
hesitant and grudging on this point. 


The announcement that the new asso 
ciation to prevent corrupt practices wil! 
also devote its attention to a reform 
of the ballot shows that one of the im- 
portant lessons of the election is be- 
ing widely recognized. The agitation 
must be kept up day by day, even after 
the Mayoralty contest is settled. Should 
McClellan be found to be elected by bal- 
lots wrongly discarded, it will be un- 
answerable proof of the failure of the 


law to prevent the stealing of an elec 
tion. This would complete the Indict- 
ment. It is known now that the ballot 


does not always insure secrecy; that it 
incites to minor frauds, and is planned 


to trick the voters in the interests of 
the bosses; that it puts such heavy bur- 
dens on the courts as to make their 


break-down possible. What good can be 
said of the ballot save that it is an ad- 
vance on the primitive methods of earli- 
er days? Certainly, it cannot be claim- 
ed that the ballot is just to candidates 
whose names are far down on the par- 
ty column. To cite only one case: in 
1897, the candidates for Chief Justice of 
the Court of Appeals received in this 
city alone 90,000 fewer votes than were 
cast for the Mayoralty candidates. There 
was, of course, an especial reason for 
that, but in every election the vote sim- 
ilarly tapers off, because thousands fail 
to understand the system of voting. 


The candidate for Lieutenant-Gover- 
ner in Massachusetts, Henry M. Whit- 
ney, who ran against Lodge's personal 
candidate, with opposition to the Sena- 
tor-boss as one of his chief issues, did 
not run so far ahead of his party ticket 
as Douglas did last year. Yet relative- 
ly he made nearly as serious an inroad 
on the Republican ranks as did Gov. 
Russell in 1892 when the State was car- 
ried for Harrison. The Bay State's 
habit of promoting lieutenant-governors 
to the chief executive office—a meritori- 
ous policy if of the people and not of the 
machine—has been followed in Mr. 
Guild's case, after a year of virtual pro- 
bation. It was to the second place on 
the ticket that everybody looked for an 
expression of opinion regarding Lodge. 
Guild, one of the men who were over- 
ruled in their desire for a Republican 
reciprocity plank, wins by 23,116, while 
Draper, the avowed representative of 
the inseparable stand-pat and Lodge 
interests, crawls through by less than 
2,500 votes. 
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There will be regret, amid rejoicings 
elsewhere, at the defeat of the reform 
ticket in San Francisco. Under the dom- 
ination of Abraham Ruef, the Murphy of 
Mayor Schmitz, the city has been run in 
the interests of grafters and law-break- 
ers. Masquerading as a labor-union ad- 
ministration, the Schmitz government 
has been one which honest workmen 
must despise, for it means their identi- 
fication with “red lights” and other tok- 
ens of unmitigated evil. John S. Part- 
ridge, the reform leader, made a notable 
fight, proving himself a fvarless, out- 
spoken young leader, and giving the 
Ruef “gang” a bad scare. As it was, 
Partridge did well to hold the machine 
down to only 15,000 plurality. Four years 
hence the uprising against bosses should 
infect San Francisco. Meanwhile, the 
city is to be pitied. Not only its moral 
welfare, but its proper municipal and 
business development as well, is in- 
jured by the continuance of the labor 
demagoguery which rules the munici- 


pality. 





Two important steps towards the re- 
form of our consular and diplomatic ser- 
vice were announced on Saturday. Here- 
after, no one can obtain any consular 
post without first passing the examina- 
tion which has hitherto applied only to 
positions the salaries of which are under 
$2,500 a year. Fitness will henceforth 
be the test for important offices as well 
as for unimportant. Of course, much will 
depend upon the examinations and the 
stiffness of the marking, but the mers 
threat of a written test should suffice 
tc keep out of consulships some of the 
rural Dogberrys who have disgraced 
the nation hitherto, and given all Amer- 
ica so unenviable a reputation abroad. 
The State Department has also decided 
that no one can become secretary of 
legation who is not master of one lan- 
guage besides his native tongue. These 
are in themselves encouraging rulings, 
but the promise of further improve- 
ments they hold out is even more grat- 
ifying Both the President and Mr. 
Root are awake to the need of reform, 
and it is said that this Administration 
will insist on a graded service of such 
permanence as to attract men to it for a 
life career. The President recommended 
this to Congress In his last message for 
the consular service 


We saw noted the other day the ship- 
ment of a quantity of Bibles and of play- 
ing cards for the employees on the Isth- 
mus of Panama. On Thursday the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission authorized 


Chief Engineer Stevens to bulld a $7,500 
clubhouse for his men at Cristobal. 
Half-a-dozen more clubhouses are in 
contemplation. Thus proceed the plans 
for making life endurable in the canal 
zone. The hand of the “welfare experts” 
called in at last is everywhere to be dis- 
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cerned. The Commission has learned 
thoroughly the lesson that before “mak- 
ing the dirt fly” it must get ready, not 
merely for the physical performance of 
digging, but for making its force rea- 
sonably contented. It is not yet on the 
way to an adequate supply of labor, 
however, and we shall naturally look 
for a steady increase of inducements un- 
til the point of equilibrium is reached. 
The desired young men would not come 
for the salaries alone, so we are offering 
them club-life, billiards, and athletic 
sports. If they still remain at home, 
there are yet cards to be played. Was 
uot there talk recently at Panama of en- 
dowing a theatre? There should be no 
surer way of retaining the homesick 
American than by giving him at his far- 
away post comforts and luxuries which 
he could not command at home. A re- 
turned canal workman pining in his 
native town for the delights of Culebra 
would be an advertisement of inestima- 
ble value. 


The Navy Department is apparently 
planning to make impossible another 
killing at Annapolis as the result of 
prizefighting. It is bad enough that what 
is forbidden by law in practically every 
State should go on openly on the decks 
of Federal warships, with officers sit- 
ting by and urging on the fighters. But 
that this senseless brutality should be 
permitted and encouraged at Annapolis 
is really scandalous. Oniy a couple of 
years ago the people of this country in- 
sisted on the stamping out of hazing at 
both Annapolis and West Point. It was 
duly suppressed, and so cou'd fist-fights 
be. But, as is shown by the interviews 
in the Herald and other papers, naval 
officers believe in them az a means of 
makings boys manly—a belief widely 
held in the eighteenth century, but now 
generally discarded, certainiy in all civ- 
ilian institutions of learning. A prize- 
fight at Harvard or Yale or Princeton 
would be incredible; and no preparatory 
school could flourish which permitted 
such practices. Formerly flogging and 
the issuance of liguor and other prac- 
tices were also considered necessary to 
make good men-of-war’s men. These 
could not be restored now, but they are 
not more anachronistic. Secretary Bona- 
parte has ordered a court-martial for 
the survivor of the late contest. 








The vote of the official representatives 
of fourteen Southern States in con- 
vention at Chattanooga on lriday in fa- 
vor of a national quarantine comes less 
than a fortnight after the first day with- 
out a yellow fever case in New Orleans. 
The fact is that agitation for a national 
quarantine has invariably followed close- 
ly on outbreaks of imported disease and 
died away between times. Jf Congress 
met in the season of epidemics, it is 
quite probable that we should have had 





a national quarantine system many 
years ago. In truth, the way in which 
public confidence in the efficiency of the 
Federal Government’s work has overbal- 
anced such State-rights sentiments as 
still survived in Gov. Vardaman’s ad- 
dress to the Chattanooga convention. 
has been very impressive. Of course, 
the time passed generations ago when 
the defence of our seaboard against dis- 
ease could be regarded as in any sense 
a local matter. We have had a steadily 
increasing degree of codperation between 
the various State boards uf health, and 
a larger number of the = astations 
at the various ports have been volun- 
tarily turned over to the control of the 
Public Health and Marine Llospital Ser- 
vice. Thus the complete supplanting of 
the local jurisdiction now means much 
less practical change than it would have 
done a few year ago. 





A “Theodore Roosevelt Professorship 
of American History and Institutions” 
in the University of Berlin would 
have seemed a marvel to Bancroft or 
Motley. Its founding by Mr. James 
Speyer, at a time when the tide of 
American students flowing to Ger- 
many is somewhat slackening, with 
the reciprocal appointmeni of German 
professors to lecture at Culumbia and 
Harvard, witnesses a great change of 
conditions and a still greater change of 
sentiment. The step itself is not so 
important as what it signifies. In this 
matter, the universities, and even the 
Kaiser and the President, speak less 
for themselves than for their nations. 
Unless there were already a good un- 
derstanding and a fruitful intercourse 
between the United States and Germany, 
this interchange of professors would be 
an empty and slightly comic formality. 
As it is, we may regard it as an out- 
ward sign of a quiet but steady rap- 
prochement of two peoples. 


A fall in New York bank reserves to 
less than 25 per cent. of outstanding de- 
posit liabilities is so unusual that last 
Saturday’s bank statement, showing a 
shortage of $2,428,000, excites attention. 
Under the national-bank act, a reserve 
of 25 per cent. in specie and legal tender 
money is stringently required; the law 
prescribing that when reserves of a city 
national bank’s reserve are below that 
ratio, and until the ratio is restored, 
the institution “shall not increase its 
liabilities by making any new loans or 
discounts otherwise than by discounting 
or purchasing bills of exchange pay- 
able at sight.” The purpose of that 
exception is, obviously, to leave with the 
bank the facilities for drawing on out- 
side markets. It is clear that the law 
deems maintenance of such a ratio of 
reserves imperative. It goes so far, in- 
deed, as to endow the Federal officers 
with the power to force the bank out 
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of business if it fails for thirty days to 
make good the deficiency. Conservative 
critics are unanimous in approving this 
requirement; it is, in fact, deemed much 
more essential to-day, when the banks 
are carrying as deposits nearly nine- 
tenths of the $187,000,000 reserves of 
the trust companies of this State, than 
it was before the rise of those institu- 
tions. The Bank of England, which 
similarly holds on deposit the reserves 
of the English joint-stock banks, re- 
gards a 40 per cent. cash reserve as the 
minimum of prudence. 


Only on four occasions in the past fif- 
teen years has such a deficiency occur- 
red. In November, 1899, and November, 
1890, the cause lay in sudden and heavy 
demands of Europe on our capital, In 
both instances because of a London 
money panic. On a third occasion, in 
July, 1893, it was panic at home and 
a run on bank reserves, that caused the 
deficiency. Neither circumstance exist- 
ed in the fourth case referred to, that 
of September, 1902, and neither exists 
to-day. It is true, the European money 
markets have for various reasons shown 
their resources to be _ considerably 
strained this season, and the active 
trade at our own interior markets has 
caused the latter to draw very heavily 
on their New York credit balances. But 
the root of the trouble this year, as in 
the autumn of 1902, was that a stock 
speculation of enormous proportions was 
started by our millionaire “operators” 
in the very face of the coming money 
stringency. In both years, these specu- 
lative “pools” and “cliques” were warn- 
ed by all bankers of judgment and ex- 
perience, both publicly and privately, 
that they were trying a dangerous ex- 
periment. They paid no heed whatever 
to the warning, either in 1902, or in the 
present season. In 1902, the penalty in- 
flicted, when bank reserves had fallen 
below the legal requirement, was with- 
drawal of loans which these adventur- 
ers had been using to “carry” their in- 
flated stocks, and the consequent rout 
of the speculators. The resultant reduc- 
tion of bank liabilities promptly re- 
stored equilibrium in the bank return. 
It remains to be seen how the banks 
will deal with the similar problem now 
confronting them. 


The missionary aspect of the life-in- 
surance business as delineated by Pres- 
ident McCurdy of the Mutual continues 
to crop up in the legislative inquiry— 
most strikingly in the matter of indus- 
trial insurance, which must be probed 
more deeply by the committee. People 
who buy this form of insurance pay 
very high rates for it, partly, at least, 
because of the cost of collecting the 
small premiums. Solicitors go from 
house to house, gathering ten-cent 
pieces and quarter-dollars from house- 








maids and mechanics. From the point 
of view of the policyholder, this seems, 
on the face of it, a wasteful method of 
saving—if we may employ a contradic- 
tion in terms. When the 51 per cent. of 
lapses—certified to by Metropolitan offi- 
cers—is reckoned in, the extravagance 
is yet more startling. No one can deny 
that though the Metropolitan itself is 
prosperous, its system, which lays such 
a burden on the poor, is now open to 
the gravest suspicion. 


Mr. Chamberlain's ~speech at Birming- 
ham, on November 3, was called by his 
admirers a “fighting” speech, but the 
enemies he was attacking were those of 
his own household. He turned savagely 
upon Lord Londonderry, a member of 
Mr. Balfour's Cabinet, and proceeded to 
read him, with Lord Hugh Cecil and 
all the Unionist free traders, out of the 
party. Then of the Prime Minister him- 
self, and his conduct of the party and 
public business, Mr. Chamberlain said 
as damaging things as have been utter- 
ed by any Liberal. He spoke contempt- 
uously of “timorous counsels” and “half- 
hearted convictions,” and declared that 
the last session of Parliament had been 
“more humiliating to ourselves, to a 
great party, than I can recollect tn the 
course of my political experience.” Of 
the action of the Government in run- 
ning away from motions against protec- 
tion, he spoke as “a stain” upon the 
Conservative party—though, of course, 
it was a stain put there by Mr. Bal- 
four’s own direction. The Prime Min- 
ister might well exclaim: “Call you 
this backing of your friends? A plague 
upon such backing!” But even worse 
was to come, for Mr. Chamberlain de- 
clared for an early dissolution of Par- 
liament, and affirmed that the longer 
Mr. Balfour delayed his appeal to the 
country, the worse he would be beaten. 
Throughout the speech, in fact, ran a 
tone of angry impatience and bitter de- 
fiance, the implication being that the 
speaker was in a great hurry to have 
his party defeated under his friend Bal- 
four, and then turn to Chamberlain him- 
self for a programme and a leader. 


French Cabinets are so chronically in 
unstable equilibrium that the wonder 
always is, not that they fall, but that 
they survive. M. Rouvier had a nar- 
row escape on Friday, and the extreme 
bitterness displayed in the Chamber 
might seem to make his retention of 
power improbable. Still, the wolves 
had the Minister of War, who has been 
very unpopular, thrown to them, and 
that may keep them quiet for a time. 
Moreover, Rouvier’s appeal to the bloc 
to remain solid, lest the bill for the sep- 
aration of Church and State fail, may 
have ita effect. It is very like an em- 
barrassed Republican appealing to dis- 
senters to rally and save the sacred 











tariff. Rouvier, it is well known, has 
personally had no zeal in the movement 
to disestablish the Church He simply 
imherited the separation bill from his 
fiercely doctrinaire 
Combes, and has accepted it as one of 
the conditions of keeping his Govern- 
ment a going concern 
passed the Chamber and is now under 
debate in the Senate. 
ist about its passing before the general 
elections of next year; but it may be 
held by Rouvier in terrorem over the 
heads of the various groups to which 
he has to look for support. The very 
fact, too, that there is soon to be a new 
Chamber and a new President of the Re 
public, should tend to still the clamor 
for a new Ministry, which would inevi 
tably be short-lived. Yet there are 
evidently powerful influences at work 
against the present Prime Minister 
Jaurés is leading off the Socialists, and 
Delcassé’s many friends are watching for 
an opportunity to take revenge for his 
dismissal. And the dissatisfaction over 
Rouvier'’s surrender’ to Germany in the 
matter of the Morocco Conference, wise 
though it was, does not appear to abate 
with time. 


predecessor, M 


The measure has 


Grave doubts ex 


Reports of the triumph of liberalism 
in Russia alternate with accounts of 
fiendish brutality. Autocracy and me 
diwvalism die hard. The mutiny at 
Cronstadt confronted Witte when he 
was called upon to suppress riots and 
revolts in towns hundreds of miles 
apart. The announcement of his cab 
net fails to evoke enthusiasm, either in 
the ranks of Liberals or in those of re 
actionaries None of the members 
among whom M. Shipoff, the Minister 
of Finance, who was asscciated with 
M. Witte, at Portsmouth, is most widely 
known outside Russia 
nently identified with the Zemstvoists 
or Moderate Liberals, who are the 
steadying influence at the present day. 
But Count Witte, like others of the 
few great men who have reorganized a 
state out of chaos, may be his 
own ministry. It is not to be expected 
that the radical element will be easily 
appeased, while the formation of an Up- 
per Chamber, one-half of whose mem- 
bers are to be appointed by the Czar, 
will not allay the skepticism of even 
those moderate Liberals who have hail- 
ed with delight the final dismissal of 
Gen. Trepoff. The most hopeful sign 
of the dawn of a new era in Russia is 
the report that Prince Obolensky, the 
successor of Pobyedonostzeff, has appea! 
ed to the priests to stop the slaughter 
of the Jews. Of all the measures pro- 
posed, whether in this country or 
abroad, to put an end to the unspeakable 
atrocities that have wrung the heart 
of mankind, none will be eo efficac'ous 
as a mandate by the head of the Ortho 
dox Church. 


has been promi- 
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THE REFERENDUM VOTES. 

Though the Poe disfranchising amend- 
ment which so signally failed in Mary- 
land on election day, attracted the at- 
tention of the whole country, it was not 
the only important referendum vote in 
the States. In Rhode Island a proposal 
to reapportion representation in the 
lower house of the Legislature was beat- 
en; in Ohio an amendment to the State 
Constitution, providing for biennial elec- 
tions, was endorsed by both parties and 


passed: and Chicago was given what 
amounts to a new charter by the con- 
firmation at the polls of the action of 


the Legislature at Springfield last win- 
ter. An unofficial vote in Indian Terri- 
tory showed that the sentiment in fa- 


vor of Statehood separate from Okla- 
homa was weaker than was supposed. 
The seven amendments, good, bad, and 
indifferent, submitted to the New York 
voters were passed, but the vote was 


light, as it was in Ohio, where the ref- 
erendum was hardly more than a for- 


mality. 

The constitutional amendment propos- 
ed by the Republicans of Rhode Island 
was an apparent concession to the pop- 
ular demand for a revision of a system 


of representation that is outworn and 
unfair. It provided for an increase of 
ruembership in the House of Represen- 
tatives to one hundred, and enlarged 
the Providence delegation from 12 to 25. 
But it did not touch the State Senate, 
which is the real ruling body in Rhode 
Island; nor did it propose to invest the 
Governor with the veto or to do any- 
thing to make that official more than a 
mere figurehead. As the active oppon- 
ents of the measure were quick to point 
out, it proposed to give additional repre- 
sentation to but one-seventeenth of the 
population, where gerrymandering could 
most easily be employed to clinch Re 
publican rule. Some 17,000 votes were 
recorded in favor of even this insincere 
attempt to revise the antiquated Con- 
stitution; but this was only a little more 
than a thousand in excess of the votes 
against it, while a three-fifths vote was 
necessary. The Republicans now lament 


the fact that revision will be delayed 
“for two or three years at least,” but Dr. 
Garvin was right in urging the voters to 
insist upon a real reform measure. 


Little interest was excited by the 
amendment submitted to the Ohio vot- 


ers. It was in line with the action al- 
ready taken by a number of other States 
like Iowa and Indiana, where it has 


been decided that an election once in 
every two years is enough. Heretofore 
certain State and county officials have 
been chosen in odd-numbered years, 
and others in the even-numbered years. 
By the new provision, all State elections 
will be held In the even-numbered years, 
and only municipal elections will occur 
in the odd years. Gov. Pattison’s term 
will extend through three years instead 
of the usual two, in order that the next 
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choice may be made in 1908. Another 
amendment provided for the exemp- 
tion from taxation of municipal, county, 
school, and township bonds. 

Chicago's “little ballot’’ contained a 
number of important matters for the 
voters to pass upon. These included an 
extension of the Mayor’s term from 
two to four years, a change that has 
been adopted throughout Indiana and 
in a number of our chief cities, includ- 
ing New. York, Philadelphia, and Kan- 
sas City. The City Council was giv- 
en the power to fix the price of gas and 
electricity—a power that has been 
sought for years. The old system of 
police magistrates and justices of the 
peace—the inadequate “justice shops”— 
was voted out of existence, and a mu- 
nicipal court organization substituted, 
the change to be made on December 1, 
1906. Another proposition was to cre- 
ate outside the limits of the settled 
city a series of “forest preserves,” or 
matural park areas, in anticipation of 
the growth of population. It was gen- 
erally supposed that this undertaking 
would be approved without difficulty, 
but the vote was so light that it may 
have failed on the ground that it did 
not receive a majority of the votes cast 
at the election. The figures were §87,- 
000 in favor of it and 58,000 against, 
while for the office of the president of 
the sanitary district some 186,000 bal- 
lots were cast. It will be necessary to 
take the matter to the courts for settle- 
ment. The habitual indifference of vot- 
ers toward abstract propositions which 
involve no element of personal gain to 
individuals or party leaders, was illus- 
trated in the meagre attention paid to 
this excellent amendment in Chicago, 
as compared to the big poll on Gorman’s 
pet measure in Maryland and the Ald- 
rich-Brayton pretence in Rhode Island. 

The vote on the plan to put the con- 
trol of the price of gas and electricity 
in the hands of the city was regarded 
by Chicago as an advance of the mu- 
nicipal-ownership propaganda, and the 
favoring vote was larger on that ac- 
count than it would have been w‘ihout 
such a tag. On the other hand, a pro- 
posal to build a municipal lighting plant 
in Toledo, where a “disciple” of the 
late “Golden Rule” Jones was elected 
Mayor, failed to secure the necéssary 
two-thirds vote. Buffalo likewise ig- 
nored its opportunity to “throttle” a 
lighting monopoly and authorize the 
erection of a municipal electric-light and 
power plant. In that city only 9,641 
votes were cast on the proposition, 
though it should be said that a favor- 
able verdict would not have been man- 
datory on the city. That the city-own- 
ership idea has spread widely was shown 
by the result of the mayoralty elec- 
tion in Terre Haute, Ind., where a local 
Dunne defeated the present conservative 
Republican incumbent. Other Indiana 
cities rebuked the “wide-open” policies 





of their administrations by putting in 
mayors pledged to carry out Gov. Han- 
ly’s law-and-order policy. In Maryland 
and Rhode Island ¢he verdict was sound, 
and in Ohio and Chicago popular assent 
was readily given to propositions al- 
ready threshed out and approved by the 
voters. 





THE NEW YORK CITY VOTE ANA- 
LYZED. 


As Mr. Jerome’s victory was the most 
remarkable feature of the late elec- 
tion, his vote is the first to be consid- 
ered in an examination of the returns. 
The independent candidate for District 
Attorney received a total of 123,980 
yotes. The ante-election curiosity as to 
the source of his probable plurality 
may now be easily gratified by noting 
how far his opponents ran behind their 
respective tickets. Flammer, who 
should not in reason have had any 
votes at all, polled 51,069 less than Mr. 
Ivins, this. difference constituting the 
largest element in the Jerome vote. 
Shearn had 49,478 less votes than Mr. 
Hearst, and Osborne 33,253 less than 
Mr. McClellan. It thus appears that 
Ivins and Hearst adherents contribut- 
ed about equally to Mr. Jerome’s suc- 
cess, while Tammany votes went to him 
in much smaller proportion. The gap 
of 9,820 between Mr. Jerome’s actual 
vote and the combined deficiencies of 
his opponents as compared with their 
respective Mayoralty candidates, shows 
that there must have been an average 
of some nine voters to an election dis- 
trict who either threw away their votes 
for District Attorney or marked their 
ballots improperly. This accords with 
our information that in a few districts 
there were as many as twenty ballots 
intended for Jerome, but marked in two 
circles. In passing, it may be noted, 
moreover, that almost a third cf the 
discrepancy—2,885, to be exact—is ac- 
counted for in Abraham Gruber’s dis- 
trict, the Twenty-first. 

It is certain, in any case, that more 
than 40 per cent. of the voters in these 
three parties successfully split their 
tickets and had them counted—an 
achievement which we helieve to be 
without parallel in any State with a 
ballot recembling New York's. That con- 
ditions were not uniform is shown by 
the strange combinations cf city and 
county candidates favored in the vari- 
ous Assembly districts. Thus, of the 
districts carried by Osborne, 16 went 
for McClellan and 4 for Hearst; of Je- 
rome’s districts, 7 were carried by Mc- 
Clellan, 5 for Hearst, and 1 for Ivins; 
while Shearn’s two pluralities were na- 
turally in Hearst districts. 

In view of the contingency on which 
Mr. Ivins’s predictions of success were 
based—namely, that if he retained his 
full party vote, he would be elected—tt is 
interesting to note that both Mr. Hearst 
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and Mr. McClellan polled a vote larger 
than the entire Republican enrolment. 
Mr. Ivins fell 83,731 behind it, and the 
returns show that this falling off was 
in a general way uniform throughout the 
city. There was not a sing.e d strict 
in which Ivins’s total was equal to 
the number of voters who had offic.ally 
declared themselves to be Republicans 
in 1904. In the dis_rict with largest 
Republican enrolment, the Eighteenth 
Brooklyn, with 9,244, he got but 6,779; 
in that w.th smallest enroiment, the 
Third Queens, with 453, he poiled but 
324. But it was different in McClel- 


lan’s case. Taking the entire city, the, 


numerical difference between his vote 
and the Democratic enro!ment was larg- 
er than that in the case of his Re- 
publican opponent, being 91,940. Yet in 
seven districts he polled u vote larger 
than the enrolment. 

Everywhere else in the city, Hearst 
manifestly drew votes away from both 
the other parties. The seven where the 
Tammany enrolled vote was untouched 
deserve, therefore, a little further no- 
tice. The districts in question are the 
Fourth, Sixth, Bighth ‘Tenth, Four- 
teenth, Sixteenth, and Twenty-seventh 
of Manhattan. Their respective Tam- 
many leaders are Ahearn, T. P. Sullivan, 
F. S. Sullivan, Harburger, Oakley, Kee- 
nan, and Martin. Let us take the fig- 
ures for the group as a whole in com- 
parison with those for Manhattan and 
for the entire city: 

Republican. Democrats. 
Enrolment. Vote. Enrolment. Vote. 
Specified districts 10,405 6,682 17,662 20,399 
Manhattan and 

NE Sicc aunt 103,139 64,354 183,025 140,978 
CP ta ntcaccnis 221,849 138,118 321,083 229,083 
The excess of McClellan's vote over 
the Democratic enrolment in these seven 
districts alone accounts for 352 more 
than his plurality. It is to be noted, fur- 
ther, that McClellan’s gain over his par- 
ty’s enrolled vote, 3,737, is almost ex- 
actly equal to Ivins’s losses from his, 
which were 3,723. So it seems to have 
been a unique condition of things that 
prevailed in these districts. Hearst was 
strong enough to carry three of them— 
the Eighth, Tenth, and Sixteenth—yet 
he did this without cutting at all into 
the Tammany vote, and the Tammany 
candidate meanwhile had received ali 
the Republican defections bodily. It is 
true that the voters who did not enroll 
as members of any party, 22,428 in num- 
ber, were more than enough to account 
for the Hearst vote. The total vote, 
moreover, is no nearer the registration 
figures than for the city as a whole. 
Yet, in our opinion, the figures, as they 
stand square neither with common sense 
nor with the observed developments of 
Hearst’s campaign in the districts con- 
cerned. Here is a field for investigation 
at the start. 

In connection with the Assembly and 
Aldermanic candidates we notice the 
same divisions of districts as in con- 





nection with the District Attorneyship. 
Mr. Hearst carried eleven Assembly dis- 
tricts in Manhattan and the Bronx, but 
only two of his Assembly candidates 
were successful, while, though Mr. Ivins 
carried but @ solitary district, sixteen, 
or nearly half, of the Republican Assem- 
blymen were elected. Substantially the 
same thing is true regarding the alder- 
manic candidates. The choice of a 
Board of Aldermen with a clear Re- 
publican majority at the same time as 
a Tammany Board of Estimate is about 
as remarkable an outcome a the choice 
of an independently nominated District 
Attorney. 


OUR IMPOSSIBLE BALLOT. 


If the election did nothing else, it 
supplied unanswerable arguments for 
repealing without further delay the ex- 
isting ballot law of this State. Mr. Je- 
rome, it is true, was successful in spite 
of the obstacles put in his way by our 
clumsy and exasperating system of vot- 
ing. His triumph, as a candidate inde- 
pendently nominated on a party-column 
ballot of this type, is surely unexam- 
pled. But the very figures that tell 
his story reveal the almost grotesque 
defects of the ballot law. How, for in- 
stance, are Flammer’s 13,000 votes to 
be accounted for? He did not ask them 
for himself, the party organization did 
not ask them for him. Even a Repub- 
lican bent on “knifing” Jerome should 
have preferred to vote for Osborne or 
Shearn. It is an irreducible minimum 
of crazy voting, and its cause is a bal- 
lot law the peculiar function of which 
is to scare every voter possible into vot- 
ing a straight ticket, with reason or 
without reason. 

Again, there were undoubtedly cast 
and put aside many hundreds, if not 
thousands, of ballots on which voters 
had placed crosses in both the Jerome 
circle and the Republican, Tammany, or 
Municipal Ownership circle. There is 
no question as to the intent of the citi- 
zens who cast them, yet the decision of 
the courts on the nice point of their 
legality may conceivably reverse the 
result of the election. That a campaign 
canard issued on the eve of election 
should be able to influence votes is bad 
enough, but that it should be possible 
by the mere issue of an illegally mark- 
ed sample ballot to deceive voters who 
know their preferences into throwing 
away their suffrage, is unspeakably 
worse. That there should be any ele- 
ment of truth in the cry, “Vote straight 
it is the only way to get your ballot 
counted,” ig itself the deepest reproach. 

For weeks before the election, news- 
papers have to be turned into primers of 
information how to vote. It takes a 
long paragraph merely to outlipe the 
two modes permitted for voting a split 
ticket; and independent organizations, 
unless they present a full ticket against 








the machines, must perforce give as 
much of their attention to elucidating 
the mysteries of the ballot law as 
winning friends for the candidate. Ar 
guments why he should be voted for are 
almost swamped in explanations Ao 


can be voted for. The spectacle of edu 
cated New Yorkers annually learning 
how to vote is quite as absurd as Con 


gressman Mudd's ante-election schools, 
where Maryland negroes were labor 


jously taught to pick out the “ox-yokes” 
in the name of “Sydney.” 

If all this were in any way unavoid 
able, we might put up with it philo 
sophically enough. But it is not neces 
sary. Ballots of simple and understand 


able form are in regular use, not only 
in Massachusetts, with her educational 
qualification, but in States where man 
hood suffrage obtains. There is un- 
doubtedly some force in the argument 
that the ballot as used in Massachusetts 
—the “pure Australian" type—is not 
perfectly suited to the needs of a com 
munity which permits its citizens to 
vote before they can read and write. The 
experience of Maryland, for example, 
shows the results of imposing on an ig 
norant electorate a ballot designed for 
an unusually qualified voting popula 
tion. Haphazard voting is no less an 
evil than hidebound voting. But there 
are many ways of surmounting the diffi- 
culty. The essential point is: the 
straight-ticket-circle must go. Even if 
the ballot were left unchanged except 
in this particular, it would be a great 
step forward. Then everybody, wheth 
er he voted a straight or a split ticket 
would have to make as many marks as 
there were offices to be filled; but the 
illiterate or the blind partisan has th: 
column arrangement as a guide to his 
pencil. Just such a law in Montana gen 
erates an amount of independent vot- 
ing that very few other States can equal 
It is said that four-fifths of the ballots 
in that State are “split.” 

For a combination of practical and In- 
telligent features, however, we have 
never seen anything better than the bill 
drawn here in 1901 and introduced in 
the Legislature of that year by Senator 
Elsberg. That bill retained the party 
emblem on a small scale as a conces- 
sion to those whose political convictions 
are dependent on a picture gallery. It 
embodied at the same time the separate 
coupon for each office, so that a man 
who had made a mistake in one office 
did not necessarily lose his vote for al! 
other offices thereby; and, finally, sub- 
stituted the rubber stamp for the mark- 
ing pencil, thus eliminating at a stroke 
all the complex questions arising out of 
the “marked for identification” clause. 

There never will be a better time than 
the present to conduct an agitation on 
behalf of a ballot which shall be fram- 
ed in the interest of the people and not 
in behalf of the bosses and machines. 
Unfortunately, the politicians recognize 
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the opportunities which the party-col- 
ballot gives them, and they can- 
induced to consent to alteration 


umn 
not be 
until they realize that public sentiment 
demands it. But just as the so-called 
Australian ballot was forced upon the 
politicians, a better one can also be se- 
cured from the Legislature. Hig- 
gins’s readinesss for a change is an en- 
couraging sign. Mr. Ivins is already 
enlisted for the fight, and the Executive 
the Citizens’ Union has 
a petition to 


Gov 


Committee of 
voted to prepare at once 
the Legislature, asking the repeal of the 
ballot law, and the adoption of the Mas- 
system. Its ballot-reform 
work in conjunction 


sachusetts 
committee is to 
with other organizations, and is to ob- 
tain as many signatures as possible be- 
fore the Legislature meets. Moreover, 
the press of the city is awake to the need 
The Times has called for 
“an intelligible ballot.” The Globe de- 
clares that it is now time to rearrange 
the Australian ballot—originally fixed to 
“to suit the people.” 
the fact that, in 


of the hour. 


suit the politicians 
The World feels that 


electing Jerome, “popular intelligence 
prevailed over the badness of the law, 
is all the more reason for its prompt 
radical amendment.” The Press speaks 
of our “imbecile ballot.” The Sun de- 
clares that the law as it now stands is 
“a constant invitation to error and 
fraud.” 

In the agitation which is now certain 
it must first of all be made plain 
that the existing ballot is wrong- 
ly termed Australian. The ballot ac- 
tually in use in Australia was not 
adopted here, but adapted, and to its 


detriment. It was, moreover, introduced 
in this State by means of a cumbersome 
law, which by 1896 contained no less 
than one hundred and sixty-seven sec- 
Two years later the Court of Ap- 
peals declared that it had found some 
‘quite difficult to un- 
derstand,”” and felt that, to be 
really qualified, the voter ought to know 
and understand every one of them. This 
high tribunal then went on to state that, 
in its opinion, the dangers to free gov- 
ernment from the law were so great as 
to “demand the attention of the Legis- 


tions 


of these sections 


yet it 


lature But that attention has never 
been given. Complaining delegations at 
Albany have had the scantiest attention 


accorded them, The Legislature has been 
too busy with a thousand other matters 
to waste any time upon reconstructing 
this dangerous statute 

What the 
1898 sounds 


Division said in 
like a warning 
against the existing in this 
city to-day. It “If an election 
were close and the action of the district 
canvassers throughout a large territory 
were to be brought in review before the 
courts, we are entirely clear that the 


Appellate 
almost 

situation 

was 


judicial machinery would break down by 
weight and number of the issues 


the 





to be decided.” In this Mayoralty 
case, one of the very first questions 
the courts will have to pass upon is 
whether a cross in the circle over Je- 
rome’s name invalidates the ballot. Hun- 
dreds of votes, as we have said, 
were so marked, instead of with a cross 
in front of Jerome’s name. What pos- 
sible excuse is there for a ballot which 
makes such errors possible? Yet this 
is perhaps the simplest question to come 
before the judges. It must not be for- 
gotten that the first persons to pass 
upon the difficult points about which 
the Court of Appeals complained are 
not jurists, but election officers, who are, 
in the eyes of the law, merely adminis- 
trative officials. 


A THEATRE DE LUXE. 


It seems to be settled beyond all rea- 
sonable doubt that within the next two 
or three years New York will have one 
of the finest theatres on one of the fin- 
est sites in the world. The ground has 
been secured, the plans prepared, and 
the necessary millions subscribed, not 
only for erecting the building, but for 
endowing it so as to render the manage- 
ment independent of the box-office re- 
ceipts. Moreover, this princely temple 
is to be under the direct patronage of 
some of our wealthiest citizens, who will 
fill it with the effulgence of the opera 
or the horse-show; is to open its doors 
at reasonable rates to all meaner mor- 
tals: and is to be devoted to the repre- 
sentation, in the best possible manner, 
of all that is highest and typical in all 
forms of the drama, ancient and mod- 
ern, foreign or domestic. And this in- 
teresting proclamation, promising the 
speedy fulfilment of hopes which the 
most sanguine believer in the future of 
the play-house scarcely dared to dream 
of as possibilities of the remote future, 
is made at a moment when the theat- 
rical outlook is darker than it was at 
the beginning of the Irving period, when 
the race of real actors is nearly extinct, 
and all living writers of high repute 
have abandoned dramatic composition. 

On tts face, this prospectus is almost 
dazzling in its brightness, but the vital 
question is whether it can be made good. 
Tt would be foolish and presumptuous to 
answer with a decided negative, but the 
difficulties to be surmounted are enor- 
mous. They will be best appreciated 
by those who have most closely studied 
the history of the theatre. Money may 
make the man—that faith is at least 
as old as Pindar—but it is powerless, 
by itself, to recreate, although it may 
foster, an art. How does the case stand? 
We all know the current managerial 
plea, based upon the rankest of falla- 
cies, that the present degradation of the 
stage is due to the low public taste and 
the financial necessity of gratifying It. 
The millionaire theatre, of course, will 
not feel the weight of that sordid In- 





cubus. Although it expects the crowd 
to contribute to its expenses, its policy 
need not be affected by the failure of 
cne play or of a dozen. So long as it 
cares nothing about profit, it may re- 
main open and make new productions, 
indefinitely. But if that were its sole 
object—the provision of a gorgeous, 
fashionable, and popular place of en- 
tertainment, without direct reference to 
gain—there would be nothing about it to 
demand present discussion. It would 
differ only in degree, not in kind, from 
many of our existing theatres. Deca- 
dent as it is, our stage cannot be charg- 
ed with lack of variety. At this hour 
it is giving us samples of American, 
English, French, Belgian, German, and 
Russian drama. Shakspere, Clyde 
Fitch, Maeterlinck, Oscar Wilde, and 
Bernard Shaw are represented, not to 
speak of others less famous or notor- 
ious. Variety is not necessarily the 
spice of theatrical life. 

The only declaration that gives the 
semblance of real importance, from the 
serious or artistic point of view, to the 
rather over-confident proclamation of 
the National or Universal Theatre— 
perhaps the final appellation may be a 
trifle more modest—is that of its edu- 
cational intent. If the gentlemen who 
have pledged their negligible fortunes 
for boxes in the exclusive circle, cher- 
ish a passion for the restoration of the 
theatre to its proper place among the 
arts, realize what that aspiration means, 
and will interest themselves person- 
ally and actively in the pursuit of it 
—then, and only then, they may achieve 
substantial results. If they rely mere- 
ly upon the magic of the check-book, 
and delegate all executive responsibility 
to salaried subordinates, they will meet 
with humiliating failure. 

It is granted at once that they have 
done well in selecting Mr. Conried as 
their managing director. The creator of 
the Irving Place Theatre has demonstrat- 
ed the catholicity of his taste, his skil1 
as a stage manager, and his wide ac- 
quaintance with the comprehensive 
range of the drama, as known to the 
German stage. But Mr. Conried, in the 
past, has confined himself, in the main, 
to the production of plays which have 
already proved successes; and it may 
reasonably be doubted whether he, or 
any one man, is capable of bearing the 
additional burthen which it is now pro- 
posed to put upon him. Herein lies the 
most obvious and disconcerting weak- 
ness of the new programme. Its inti- 
mation that money is all-potent is dis- 
couraging enough, but the apparent dis- 
regard or ignorance of the vital prelim- 
inaries to any real theatrical reform ex- 
cites the gravest mistrust. 

One might suppose that the ideal the- 
atre is to spring, fully equipped, from 
a plethoric pocketbook, that good new 
plays are to be had for the asking, and 
that capable actors of all standard 
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pieces, comic or tragic, are to be picked 
up at every corner. As a matter of fact, 
it would be impossible to construct a 
good stock company out of existing ma- 
terials except after years of arduous 
training, under expert direction. Very 
little heed has been given, apparently, 
to this fundamental obstacle. But, for 
the sake of argument, let it be supposed 
that the ideal company has been found, 
and that it is equal to every emergency. 
What will then have been secured be- 
yond the establishment of one theatre 
in which good performances may be ex- 
pected? What advance will have been 


made toward a general revivification of. 


theatrical art? One capable company 
will, no doubt, have the force of good 
example. It may slowly do for the 
elevation of dramatic taste what the 
Metropolitan Opera has done for musi- 
cal. But we really need many such 
companies, and they must be in active 
competition if they are to make prog- 
ress. The idea of the National Theatre 
promoters, that actors, safe from outside 
rivalry and assured of a permanent 
competence, will exhibit a more rapid 
artistic development than their less for- 
tunate fellows, is contrary to all human 
experience—and assured of a large and 
permanent income the actors of the new 
theatre must be, or there will soon be 
an end of the stock company. 

On the whole, the new scheme is, we 
fear, more magnificent than practical. 
That the two-million-dollar house will 
give distinction to its neighborhood and 
satisfaction to its patrons, may be re- 
garded as certain; that it may offer 
some notable representations, is by no 
means improbable; but that it will im- 
mediately and directly raise the nation- 
al standard of drama, or hasten the 
looked-for revival, only the most san- 
guine of enthusiasts will believe. 








THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION IN SOUTH 
AFRICA,.—I. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
November 4, 1905. 


On August 15, 1905, there were gathered 
in Cape Town about four hundred over-sea 
members, with a strong supplement of South 
African members, of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science at the open- 
ing of its seventy-fifth meeting. The Asso- 
ciation has met outside of the British Isles 
on only two other occasions—at Montreal 
in 1884, and at Toronto in 1897. The visit 
to South Africa this summer was, however, 
a much more exceptional affair than a mere 
transatlantic jaunt; indeed, it was the larg- 
est scientific excursion ever carried suc- 
cessfully through a long-distance itinerary. 
Three vessels of the Union-Castle line 
brought detachments of the party from 
England, the voyages varying from seven- 
teen to twenty-three days of fair weather. 
The over-sea membership was of four 
classes. There was the “official party,” of 
about one hundred and seventy, includ- 
ing the general and sectional officers of the 
Association and a number of representative 
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Scient-sts selected by the Council from the 
eleven sections, from Astronomy to Educa- 
tion; for all these there were liberal re- 
ductions of steamship fares, free railway 
transportation over long distances, and 
much private hospitality, as well as a gen- 
erous subvention towards expenses from 
funds that had been placed at the dispo- 
sal of the Association by the colonial Gov- 
ernments in order to ensure a strong at- 
tendance. Then there were tureign guests 

o the number of sixteen from Burope and 
America, invited by the Council from nomi- 
nations made by the sectional committees. 
These fortunati were practically on a par 
with the official party where they were not 
&-ven even greater facilities and privileges: 
among them may be named Engler, botan- 
ist, and Luschan, ethnologist, of Berlin; 
Penck, geographer, of Vienna; Backlund, as- 
tronomer, of Pulkova; and Cordier, Orlen- 
talist, of Paris; and among the five Ameri- 
cans, Scott, palwontologist, of Princeton; 
Brown, mathematician, of Haverford; Car- 
hart, physic'st, of Michigan; and Campbell, 
botanist, of Stanford. Third came the non 
official party, for whom the concessions as 
to travelling expenses were less generous, 
but who, as far as the meetings and recep- 
tions were concerned, stood on an equality 
with every one else. Fourth were the wives, 
sons, daughters, and relatives of members, 
who were in sufficient number to give the 
excursion the appearance of a large fam- 
ily party. To all these should be added the 
colonial members, who, however, as it 
seemed to me, usually stood aside to let the 
procession pass. 

Although this peripatetic meeting was 
smaller than its predecessors at home, it 
was attended by a good proportion of repre- 
sentative men, from the president, Prof. 
yeorge Darwin of Cambridge, to the many 
sectional officers and speakers; and the 
South Africans may consider that they had 
a good sample of a scientific gathering in 
the various presidential addresses, section- 
al meetings and evening lectures, to say 
nothing of the personal conferences be- 
tween home and colonial members, from 
which profit flowed both ways. Darwin's 
presidential address was given in two parts, 
one at Cape Town, the other at Johannes- 
burg; it treated molecular and stellar phy- 
sics in a style that must have conveyed a 
somewhat severe impression of popular 
science to the large audiences by which the 
halls were crowded on both occasions, but 
this was allevia‘ed by the lighter vein of 
his frequent informal remarks—as, for ex- 
ample, at Pietermaritzburg, when he re- 
peated the story of a dispute reported by 
a lady’s maid: “The butler says as ‘ow 
we're hall descended from Darwin, but the 
cook says we hain’t, and they can’t agree’’; 
and at Durban, where he told how his fa- 
ther, when the Beagle touched on the Na- 
tal coast seventy years before, wished to 
leave the vessel and go overland to the 
Cape, an adventurous plan that was de- 
feated by an off-shore breeze which turned 
the vessel away. “So my presence here,” 
said the distinguished son of the famous 
naturalist, “may in all probability be laid 
to a puff of wind.” 

Among the various sectional addresses, 
mention may be made of those on “Uni- 
versity Education and National Life,”’ by 
Sir Richard Jebb, the distinguished classi- 
cal professor and M. P. of Cambridge, who 





described himself as “a sort of Rhodes 
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scholar from the other end,’ and advocated 
a broad-minded conception of university 
culture, in which the narrower views of 
Matthew Arnold as to the sufficiency 
literature were amplified by the more ph 
osophic views of Henry Sidgwick as to the 
value of scientific training; by Professor 
Haddon of Cambridge, anthropologist aad 
explorer, on the native tribes of South 
Africa, their subdivisions and characteris 
tics, their invasions and migrations, and 
particularly on the need of careful study 
and record of native customs before they 
are too much affected by European 

fluences; by Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, army 


, 


engineer in India for over twenty years 
and in charge of irrigation in Egypt under 
the British administration, describing (th: 
systems of irrigation in various parts of 
the world—a subject ver pertinent to th 
needs of ‘the South African colonies at 
present; by Admiral Sir William Wharton 
(whose death afterwards at Cape Town was 
the tragedy of the whole excursion), on 
geographical progress, especially in ocean 
ography, in which appropriate reference 
was made to the ancient circumnavigation 
of Africa, as recorded by Herodotus, who 
faithfully reported that the explorers said 
they saw the sun pass over the sky on their 
right hand, as they sailed westward around 
the southern end of the land, but added that 
he couldn't believe such a story; by Pro 
fessor Miers of Oxford, on recent re 
searches in the physico-chemistry of solu 
tions and alloys, in their bearing on the 
conditions under which ancient salt de- 
posits and crystalline rocks were formed 

The evening lectures were equally sug 
gestive. Sir William Crookes, the eminent 
chemist of London, described at Kimber- 
ley the various theories of the origin of 
diamonds, with brilliant illustrations by 
means of elaborate apparatus brought all 
the way from home, but with a stronger 
leaning to the origin of the Kimberley dia 
mond “pipes” by meteoric impact than was 
acceptable to some of his geological! listen 
ers. Professor Poulton, zodlogist of Ox 
ford, presented at Cape Town an accoun! 
of Burchard’'s African explorations of a cen 
tury ago, and had the good fortune to find 
afterwards, through the aid of one of his 
audience, some of Burchard's original diar 
ies preserved in Cape Colony and hitherto 
unpublished. Professor Boys, physicist of 
London, exhibited in Cape Town many 
experiments concerned with the properties 
of liquids. Farrar, the young geologist of 
the recent British Antarctic expedition, 
told an audience at Durban of his journeys 
over the far southern plateaus of ice and 
snow. Professor Arnold, metallurgist of 
Sheffield, explained at Johannesburg the 
structure of “Steel as an Igneous Rock’’ 
according to modern researches; and so on 
It was the abundance of this sort of thing 
that gave some warrant to the superlative 
terms in which the over-sea members were 
greeted by colonial and municipal officers 
in the flattering addresses of welcome by 
which the Association was met at every 
stop on its long inland journey 

As to sectional meetings, there was much 
good material, to judge by the published 
programmes, but nothing that calls for re- 
port here in competition with the innumera- 
ble novel experiences in the Colonies that 
we traversed. Indeed, it was often hard to 
secure a worthy audience for papers of real 
merit, so distracting were the opportunities 
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afforded by local excursions in almost 
every line of scientific interest. Geograph- 
ers and geologists, zodélogists and botanists, 
n particular, found it difficult to remain 
indoors during the few days that we had in 
a region of such exceptional interest as the 
Cape Town district; while, at Johannes- 
burg and Kimberley, engineers and chem- 
ists, economists and anthropologists were 
also continually tempted away from the 
formal sessions. For this reason the inci- 
dents of the itinerary may here take the 
place of further account of the meetings. 
There were, of course, garden parties and 


receptions everywhere. Those given at 
Cape Town by his Excellency, Sir Healy 
Hutchinson, Governor of the Colony, by 
Sir David Gill, Cape astronomer, and by his 
Worship, the Mayor, were the first of a 


series that had no end till we left the 
continent on the return voyage. The Uni- 


versity of the Cape of Good Hope signal- 
ized its appreciation of our visit by holding 
a special congregation to confer a number 


of honorary degrees—a dignified ceremony, 
which took place in the lavge assembly- 
room of the new and spacious Town Hall, 
in one part or another of which nearly all 
the meetings of the Association were held. 
The opening address by the President 
of Convocation explained with graceful 
modesty that it was not so much for 


the purpose of conferring distinction 
upon the recipients of the degrees as 
for acquiring distinction for the young 


university that the guests were invited to 
illow their names to be added to its list 


of alumni. Some of the new doctors were 
evidently chosen with regard to interna- 
tional considerations; thus, representatives 
of Russia, France, Germany, Holland, Den- 
mark, Austria, and Sweden were ranged on 
one side of the platform, as if to indicate 


the diverse languages and interests of Con- 
tinental Europe, while the force that makes 
for unity in the possession of a common 
tongue brought together on the other side 
representatives of Cape Colony, Canada, 
and the United States to fill out the line 
that began with British scientists like Dar- 
win and Crookes, and with British philolo- 
gista like Jebb and Murray. 

The five days at Cape Town were all too 
hort for a satisfying view of the many 
features thereabouts. Of Table Mountain, 
with its heavy cap of sandstone, uncon- 
rmably overlying a floor of older rocks 
too much in praise cannot be said: its su- 
perb escarpment is the northern end of a 
north-south range, lying at the south- 


western corner of southern Africa—once an 
island, now tied to the continent by a low, 
andy belt on the east, like Gibraltar on a 
larger scale Heavy surf thrashes the ex- 


posed western base of the range; Table Bay 
and Cape Town harbor are imperfectly pro- 
tected from westerly gales north of the sand 
belt, while Simonstown, with a better har- 
bor, on the east of the range south of the 
sand belt, has been chosen as a naval sta- 
tion and has large works in progress. 
There are charming suburban villages 
around the northern base of the range, 
where many of us were quartered, half an 
hour or more by rail from Cape Town, 
and so agreeably that we were loath to 
move on to our next meeting-place. 


The main party left Cape Town on Au- 
gust 18 or 19, some by steamers, some by 
overland train, for Durban, the chief port 





of Natal. Many entertaining distractions 
were provided during brief stops there and 
at Pietermaritzburg, the capital, including 
views of sugar plantations, native dances, 
and so on. Some amusement was felt when 
it was learned that at the latter city, noted 
among its neighbors for a certain soporific 
quietude, Colonel Bruce, expert on tropical 
diseases, was to give an evening lecture 
on “sleeping sickness.” The trip through 
Natal included stops at Ladysmith and 
other battlefields, for those historically in- 
clined, after which the party made its way 
in several special trains up the strong slope 
by which the inner highland rises from the 
Indian Ocean, passing around Majuba Hill 
of unhappy memory on the edge of the 
chief escarpment, and so across the Veld, 
or open high country (often written Veldt 
by the English, as if to preserve its sound, 
and still better transliterated Felt) to Jo- 
hannesburg in the Transvaal. 


A feature of Natal is the large number 
of turban-wearing (East) Indians profitably 
engaged in the smaller industries. They 
make good house servants, they are largely 
employed by the railways, many of them are 
market gardeners on small jaoldings, and 
they are said to be displacing Europeans in 
the way of small shop-keeping. The point 
of all this is, that they work more steadily 
and intelligenuly than the Kaffirs, and live 
on a lower scale than the whites. Many 
of them have come from India as five-year 
contract laborers, but the Indian Govern- 
ment insists that at the end of this, time 
they may settle permanently in South Af- 
rica, and be free to take up any work 
that they like. They may become citizens 
of the colonies, and acquire the right to 
vote; but suffrage for Africans and Indians 
is so restricted in Natal that practically 
none of them exercise it. In Cape Colony 
a larger number of non-Europeans are 
qualified voters, but their representation in 
the Assembly is so restricted that it can 
never reach a majority. In both of these 
self-governing colonies, white domination is 
an undisputed principle by the race now in 
power. 

With several others who were geologically 
minded, I replaced the Natal détour by an 
excursion in the Karroo district, the inner 
dry part of the east-west ranges and val- 
leys which must be crossed before reaching 
the plateau country farther north. The 
clear nights brought freezing weather, and 
the days were fresh enough for winter cloth- 
ing. Here Mr. Rogers, geologist of the 
Cape Colony, was in charge, and gave us 
a fine opportunity of seeing a_ typica! 
series of South African formations. The 
most remarkable of these was certainly 
the Dwyka, which we saw at various widely 
separated pointe—a heavy bed of unastrati- 
fied material, probably of Permian date, 
containing numerous striated pebbles and 
boulders of various kinds, and lying, at 
most of the points where its base is seen, 
on a striated moutonnée surface, and hence 
unquestionably of glacial origin. It extends 
over something like 200,000 square miles, 
and, wonderful to relate, the movement of 
the ice sheet which formed it was south- 
erly, from the region of the equator toward 
the region of the pole. It is important to 
note that, apparently contemporaneous with 
the Dwyka In South Africa, there wag ex- 
tensive glacial action in India and Aus- 
tralia. To say that geologists are puz- 





zled thereby is to put the matter wry 
mildly. 

From Rogers’s party in the Karroo, three 
of us, Penck of Vienna, Coleman of To- 
ronto, and myself, made a hurried run 
fortheastward, and joined another excur- 
sion led by Anderson, geologist of Natal, 
and Molengraaff, formerly geologist of the 
Transvaal. This was in the Vrijheid dis- 
trict, transferred from the Transvaal to 
Natal at the close of the Boer war, and 
here we saw something of‘rural Boer life, 
«as well as of geological problems. The 
few Boers whom we met impressed us as 
men of strong character and good intelli- 
gence; and we gained the impression here 
and elsewhere that, while they were not 
altogether happy in the present situation, 
yet they accepted it in good faith, and 
worked with good will toward the future. 
They did not appear to harbor bad feeling 
against the British as such, although there 
were abundant signs of political antagonism 
between the scattered farmers and the con- 
centrated mine owners; but there were not 
twords enough to express the contempt felt 
for the National Scouts, or Boers enlisted 
under the British flag in the latter part of 
the war. We saw something of the Zulus 
on this occasion, looked into a kraal (vil- 
lage of stick and straw huts), and heard 
much from the colonists as to the neces- 
sity of maintaining white supremacy—a 
subject on which men of a rougher nature 
expressed themselves violently, but on 
which those of finer fibre spoke with much 
feeling of responsibility, and with per- 
ception of the difficulty of the problems 
ahead and of the need of well-tempered 
justice in attempting to solve them. Near- 
ly every one, except the missionaries them- 
selves, described the Christianized natives 
as less honest than the unconverted, and 
we thus gained the impression that the 
missionaries had gone too far and too fast. 
The natives taught in Jesuit schools were 
less criticised. 

There was a stop of four days at Jo- 
hannesburg, during which we were dis- 
tributed among local hosts all along the 
Rand or low ridge formed by the outcrop 
of the sandstones that enclose the gold- 
bearing Banket or puddingstone. This al- 
lowed a resumption of sectional meetings, 
which were held in the temporary build- 
ings of the new Technical Institute; but, 
as already hinted, it was difficult to with- 
stand the temptation of making special ex- 
cursions with our many hosts, to see the 
mines and the surface works and the com- 
pounds for the 80,000 Kaffirs and the 50,- 
000 Chinese, to say nothing of the official 
excursions every afternoon, and of the all- 
day trip for many of us to the marvel- 
lous Premier diamond mine (product, over 
£1,000,000 a year) beyond Pretoria. Here, 
as well as in all our other stopping- 
place’, the comfort of many members was 
substantially increased by the hospitality 
of the clubs, whose houses were opened 
to us and much used, especially at the 
noon hours, when the luncheon tables were 
filled with lHively groups, where over- 
sea and local members had better oppor- 
tunity of making acquaintance than in the 
meeting-rooms. 

Johannesburg itself was immensely inter- 
esting from its extraordinary artificialness, 
a metropolis in a wilderness, with a bust- 
ling population of about 80,000 Buropeans 
and as many natives—not counting the 
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Kaffirs and Chinese in the mining com- 
pounds; with many large buildings and fine 
shops, tramway service, and residential sub- 
urbs, all set down in a high and dry coun- 
try, nearly 6,000 feet above the sea, bare of 
trees, scant of water, empty of people for 
miles and miles together—a country appar- 
ently fit for little more than cattle-raising, 
and now almost deprived of cattle by rin- 
derpest and other diseases, unsuited for 
wheat farming because of the rust that 
comes with the summer rains, and without 
high mountains to supply perennial streams 
for irrigation; a city where the working 
population is recruited from India and Chi- 
na, as well as from the African colonies, 
and where many of the European and Amer- 
ican population would seem to be held only 
by high salaries or high wages, ready to 
escape homeward as soon as possible—for 
who would make a permanent residence at 
this centre of dust in a region of drear!- 
ness, if the possibility of living in a more 
verdant and versatile country were open to 
him? (and yet this is, I fear, only the 
stranger’s view); a city where the interest 
of every one centres in the mines, from 
which the monthly output is £1,700,000, and 
yet from which the profits to shareholders 
are said on the average to be small, where 
“Kaffirs Rising’ as a headline in the 
morning papers suggests to the unini- 
tiated outsider the need of getting a gun 
and joining the militia to suppress a na- 
tive insurrection, but shows to the resi- 
dents that their mining shares are advanc- 
ing in price (and every one has some stock 
in the mines); a city so civilized that it 
would soon go naked and starve if supplies 
of all sorts were not received from thou- 
sands of miles over seas and lands, and yet 
so dependent on the mines that it will re- 
main only as strange ruins when its popu- 
lation dwindles away after the Banket 
is worked out some thirty or fifty years 
hence, unless some unsuspected source of 
wealth is then discovered. 

We all saw something of the mines: the 
offices managed by English and American 
engineers under the ownership of European 
capitalists; the surface works, with forges 
where whites and blacks are employed side 
by side in sharpening and tempering drills, 
and compressors where air is driven down 
to forced labor below ground under heavy 
pressure; the slanting underground works 
where the shallower part of the Banket 
is already exhausted, where the deeper 
parts are now honeycombed, and where the 
greatest “‘deeps’’ at which mining can be 
carried on profitably are prospected in ad- 
vance by borings and shafts; the surface 
works, again, where the skips come rush- 
ing up from the shafts with their three-ton 
loads of Banket, the sorting-tables where 
men and boys pick out the barren rock, the 
crushers and the deafening stamp-mills 
where the paying rock is reduced to sand 
and slimes, the amalgamating tables and 
the cyanide tanks for the extraction of the 
gold, and the huge white heaps (the ‘“Jo- 
hannesburg Alps’’) where the waste is car- 
ried up on long endless rubber belts; and 
all this going on at high speed, to bring 
out the quickest possible return of invest- 
ed capital, and thus to secure the greatest 
profit to European owners, whatever effect 
the exhaustion of the mines may have on 
the South African State. 

The great question in Johannesburg to- 
day is the employment of Chinese labor. 





This question arose after the war, when 
the Kaffirs—the common name for all 
kinds of native laborers—elated with war- 
time wages, were slow to return to the 
lower terms that the mine owners thought 
enough: and when, moreover, the available 
natives did not seem numerous enough to 
supply the labor demanded in the mines 
as fast as work was resumed with tho es- 
tablishment of peace. In order promptly 
to secure sufficient cheaper labor, a bill 
was passed at the instance of the mine 
owners by the Legislative Council on 
February 10, 1904, signed by the King, and 
put into effect on May 19, allowing the im- 
portation of Chinese laborers for periods 
of three years to work in the mines alone. 
The biMecontains numerous specifications 
and restrictions as to manner of recruit- 
ing in China, transportation to, re- 
ception in. and ultimate return from Dur- 
ban, working days and holidays, wages, 
manner of payment, space in compounds, 
right of appeal to magistrates, permits for 
brief absence from the compounds, condi- 
tions under which families may be sent 
for, and under which any Chinaman may 
resign at any time and return home at 
his own expense, and particularly as to 
the kind of work he must not do in the 
Transvaal. If he so desires, reénlistment 
for a second three-year term is permitted, 
but this contingency has not yet been 
reached. A third enlistment is not allow- 
ed; the coolie must then be returned to 
China if he has not been taken back at 
the end of his first term. The mines and 
the miners are always open to governmental 
inspection. Nearly 60,000 Chinamen have 
been brought over under these conditions. 


This is not slavery, as it is excitedly 
called in some of the English papers, nor 
anything like it. It is not so bad as sign- 
ing on many a sailing vessel, where there 
is no inspection possible and where the 
rough tyranny of captain and mates can- 
not be escaped till the end cf the voyage. 
It is not out of comparison with en- 
listment as a private soldier, except 
that there is no bright uniform. It is 
vastly better than the condition of many 
Italian laborers under railway contractors 
in the United States, where the work is 
hard, and where the manner of living is 
often dirty and wretched in the extreme. 
The compounds, in which the Kaffirs as 
well as the Chinese are kept, were regard- 
ed by all who saw them as large, well 
arranged and relatively clean. The Chi- 
nese compound that I visited had a large 
washroom, where the men could have a 
tub on coming up from work; a good kitch- 
en where Chinese food was prepared by 
Chinese cooks; a smaller kitchen where the 
men could prepare their own food in their 
own way if they chose; plenty of hot water 
to be drawn, steaming, from a tap into in- 
dividual teapots whenever wanted; abund- 
ant clear space among the buildings; and 
barracks clean to the eye and without of- 
fensive odor. We saw hundreds of the 
men coming up from the mine and wander- 
ing about the compound; good humor was 
their prevalent expression, and only a few 
looked sulky. There was abundant chance 
of escape for those so inclined, but there 
was much probability of arrest of any stray 
Chinaman without a permit; nevertheless, 
a number of them have run away from 
work, and of these the few who have be- 








come marauders, stealing and murdering 
among Kaffirs and Indians, have caused, 
naturally enough, a great commotion. They 
are the black sheep of an _ industrious 
flock. 

This is not slavery; but whether the 
importation of thousands of Chinamen on 
contract labor will prove to be a ‘wise 
economic act is a very different and very 
difficult question. It is a not unnaturai 
result of the high-pressure methods preva- 
lent on the Rand, where the Kaffir, unac- 
customed to continuous labor, has not al- 
ways been easily held to his task It 
seems to me to serve and to be intended 


to serve chiefly as a device to keep down 
the scale of native wages, for it must 
rot be forgotten that there are stil! al- 


most twice as many Kaffirs as Chinamen 
at work in the mines about Johannesburg; 
and a recent report of the Native Labor 
Association declares: “It would be a most 
unfortunate conclusion for any one to ar- 
rive at that, because the mines have been 
obliged at great expense to add ai few 
thousand Chinese to the working force, we 
intend to or think we can afford to dis- 
pense with the labor of the South African 
natives.”” The device of importation ap- 
pears, however, to be more expensive than 
was expected, and less satisfactory as a 
remedy for real or imaginary evils; and 
in this respect Chinese labor has some 
likeness to the present British régime, 
which has proved more costly to the mine 
owners, who were essentially responsible 
for the Boer war, than the less elaborate 
government that it replaced. There is al- 
ready a strong feeling in favor of a change 
from a crown colony, administered from 
London, to a self-governing colony, and of 
a replacement of ‘“‘younger sons,” sent out 
from England, by resident Afrikanders or 
Colonials as officials. W. M. Davis. 


CHATEAUBRIAND IN AMERICA. 


PARIS, October 28, 1905. 


There are very few documents relating to 
the early years of Chateaubriand. The 
most precious of all is the ‘Mémoires 
d’Outre-Tombe.’ The famous pages on the 
castle of Combourg, where he spent so 
many melancholy days, will never be for- 
gotten; but these ‘Mémoires’ are in many 
parts a work of the imagination—it might 
almost be said a poem. Chateaubriand has 
sometimes been called the father of the 
Romantic school; he attached more impoi- 
tance to fine writing, to splendid images, 
than to the cold reality. He was so ofien 
thrown out of the beaten path that he be- 
came almost naturally sensational. M. Jo- 
seph Bédier, in his ‘Chateaubriand en 
Amérique’ (‘Etudes Critiques,’ 1904), has 
recently proved that Chateaubriand’s ac- 
count of his journey to America was in 
some particulars pure fiction. It was writ- 
ten long after the journey was made. New 
documents have lately been found on this 
subject. 

Chateaubriand started in the month of 
April, 1791, for America in the same boat 
with certain priests of the Saint Sulpice 
order, who were sent by M. Emery to Bal- 
timore on a mission to found the first 
Catholic seminary in the United States. 
The idea of this foundation had been sug- 
gested in London to M. Nagot, Director of 
the Seminary of Saint Sulpice in Paris, by 
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Mer. Carroll, who was made Bishop in 
England on August 15, 1790. The idea had 
been approved in Rome, and, a few months 
after, M. Nagot left for America with three 
priests and five seminarists, two of whom 
were Americans, two English, and one 
French. The French seminarist’s name was 
Mdouard de Mondésir. He had already 
spent some years in Canada. He eventually 
returned to France, and in his old age 
wrote, at the request of a friend who was 
preparing a life of M. Emery, some recol- 
lections of his own life. His manuscript, 
which has never been printed, forms twelve 
volumes, and is now preserved in the Li- 
brary of the Seminary of Saint Sulpice in 
Paris. Chateaubriand is often mentioned in 
these volumes, which form a valuable con- 
tribution to the religious history of the end 
of the eighteenth century and of the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth 

In the account given of the journey to 
America there is a list of the passengers, 
among them “the Viscount de Chateau- 
briand, who has made noise and a figure in 
the world and would like to make wore, 
over and above what he will make even 
after his death." 

“The young viscount, a knight of Malta, 
with a chivalrous head, having already read 
and observed much, did not know how to 
kill time on board. He assisted willingly, 
having nothing better to do, in our spirit- 
ual exercises, not in the oraison or in the 
chapelet, but generally in the pious read- 
ing which was done in common. We were 
reading then the ‘Soul Rising to God’ of the 
Christian Perfection’ of Father Rodriguez 
The ebullient Chateaubriand preferred read- 
ing aloud to listening in silence. It was 
often his turn. M. Nagot once observed to 
him that an ascetic book ought not to 
be read aloud in the tone of tragedy. He 
answered that he put his soul into every- 


thing.”’ 

“One day, Chateaubriand asked permis- 
sion to address the sailors all good Bre- 
tons and good Catholics. The Superior al- 
lowed him. Then our new missionary, tak- 
ing in his hand a great crucifix, made a 
speech to the crew, using such strong and 
burning phrases that, if there had been a 
Jew aboard, | doubt not that the sailors 
would have thrown him into the sea.” 


During a great tempest, Chateaubriand, 
saturated with the Greek authors, would 
have himself bound to the mast, like 
Ulysses in the Odyssey. 

It is clear, from many passages of M. de 
Mondésir's Memoirs, that he did not take 
s very favorable view of Chateaubriand. 
He says openly: “In him, in his writings, 
ind in his conduct, sunt bona miata malis.” 
Mhis was written long after the journey to 


America, long, even, after Ohateaubriand 
had written his ‘Genius of Christianity,’ 
which was a great event as following the 


period of official atheism and of the God- 
dess of Reason. M. de Mondésir looked at 
this work too much with the eyes of the 
theologian He says 

“The ‘Genlus of Christianity’ was a good 
fortune at the time it appeared; it is nev- 
ertheless true that the champion of the 
good cause, while thinking he was doing 
well and daring to speak for the divinity of 
Jesus Christ, more than bordered on So- 
cinlaniam He will never be my doctor in 
theology, and I am, besides, determined not 
to take him for my master in philosophy 
in morals, or in Christian policy.” 


It has always been the misfortune of 
Chateaubriand to find detractors among 
those who were his natural friends among 
the Royalists and the Catholics, such, at 
least, as held strict Legitimist or Ultra- 
montane views. His mind was too in- 





dependent, and would not long accept reg- 
ulation. It must be said, also, that his 
pride was extreme, and that he could not 
bear mediocrity. 

All that is worth noting in M. de Mon- 
désir’s Memoirs pertaining to Chateau- 
briand relates to the journey to America. 
His judgment of the author of the ‘Genius 
of Christianity’ was inspired by passion and 
savors of injustice. The Abbé de Mon- 
désir has no sympathy for Chateaubriand, 
who is too much imbued with liberalism. 
In a part of his Memoirs, speaking of a 
visit made by Chateaubriand to Lamen- 
nais, he says: “I blush and my heart sinks 
within me when I read in my paper that 
the author of the ‘Genius of Christianity’ 
pays a visit to this satanic writer. I am 
tempted to say: ‘Vir duplex anim incon- 
stans est in omnibus viis suis.’ ”’ 

Among young Chateaubriand’s fellow-pas- 
sengers to America, in company with the 
Sulpician priests, was a young English- 
man named Tullow, newly converted. 
Chateaubriand found him again in London, 
in 1822. Tullow had not meanwhile become 
a priest; he remained in the world, and 
was married. Can we believe the Abbé de 
Mondésir when he says that Chateaubriand 
counted for something in Tullow’s change 
of mind? It is quite true that, at the time 
of the journey, Chateaubriand was not much 
of a believer. He himself writes in his 
‘Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe’: “From the 
zealous Christian I had been, I became an 
esprit fort—that is to say, an esprit faible. 
This change in my religious opinions was 
produced by the reading of philosophical 
works. I believed, in good faith, that a 
religious mind was paralyzed on one side, 
that there were some truths which could 
not penetrate it, superior as it might be.” 
The germs of piety, however, remained in 
him; he tells us how, when the evening 
prayer-bell rang, he joined his prayers with 
those of his companions, Onthereturn jour- 
ney, in a storm: “One of the French sail- 
ors began the hymn to Notre Dame de Bon- 
Secours, which I learned in my infancy. I 
repeated it in sight of the coast of Brit- 
tany.”’ 

Chateaubriand was essentially a poet; 
though he wrote very few verses, his imagi- 
nation was always at work. His infancy 
was spent in poetical places; the commotion 
of the Revolution put his mind in a state 
of perpetual agitation. We see him, in 
these years of the emigration and of the 
journey to America, like a star which by 
some accident has lost its way. When he 
started for ‘America, he entertained plans 
for discovering the Northwest Passage from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. He wrote to his 
friend, the Chevalier de Panat: “I am look- 
ing for something new; there is nothing 
to do here. What is the good of emigrating 
from France only? I emigrate from the 
world. I will die on the way or come back 
something more than when I started.” Such 
a state of imagination could hardly be un- 
derstood by the pious Sulpicians and by the 
Abbé de Mondésir. Chateaubriand’s sensa- 
tlons and emotions in the United States 
found expression jin ‘Atala,’ the first 
draught of which was brought back from 
America. We may laugh at some episodes 
of this novel, which made so much noise in 
ite time; at the conception formed by OCha- 
teaubriand of the savages and of savage 
life. We must hot forget that it was a sort 
of protest against the horrors which the 





Revolution had committed in the most civ- 
lized part of Europe; and we see in it the 
germ of the ‘Genius of Christianity,’ which 
was also a protest against the excesses of 
the Revolution, and was well understood 
as such by Napoleon, the signatory of the 
Concordat which reconciled the State to the 
Church. 

I have before me interesting documents 
on another part of Chateaubriand’s life. 
They relate to the years 1814-1816. The pe- 
riods of the journey to America and of 
the first years of the Restoration are quite 
unconnected, but the inner man remains 
the same through life, and in many re- 
spects Chateaubriand appears the same 
when he was an exile, an émigré, and 
when the Restoration opened to him a 
splendid field for his political ambition. 

In 1861 and 1862, M. Louis de Loménie 
published articles in which he answered 
many criticisms directed against the work 
and the character of Chateaubriand. His 
son Charles has just now published a let- 
ter, written by Montalembert to his fath- 
er on the 20th of October, 1861: 

“Do insist, I beg you, on all you have said 
already, but perhaps not enough, regarding 
M. de Chateaubriand’s liberal view of Cath- 
olicism. He never invented the theory of 
the alliance of religion and liberty in our 
modern society. He did better: he gave 
us his example. The greatest genius of 
the nineteenth century was a Catholic and 
a liberal, and he was so with a will. He 
wrote: ‘We will try to render liberty a 
Christian liberty, and we will succeed.’ I 
am very impartial in what concerns him, 
for he never honored me with a word or a 
look; but I shall be eternally grateful to 
him, and, after a struggle of thirty years 
in order to do what he wished, I like to 
find in my memory the sovereign action 
on my young student's soul, not only of the 
‘Martyrs’ and of the ‘Itinerary,’ but also 
and especially of his political writings and 
of his whole attitude.” 


M. Charles de Loménie has developed 
what is condensed in Montalembert’s let- 
ter. His publication is, from an historical 
point of view, particularly interesting in 
what concerns the attitude of Chateau- 
briand during the first Restoration, the 
ministry of Fouché and Talleyrand, and 
the Hutidred Days. 








Correspondence. 





THE ANGLO-JAPANESE TREATY. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Your manly and courteous response 
to my criticism of your remarks concerning 
the Anglo-Japanese treaty is such as one 
learns to expect from the Nation. But, at 
the risk of being considered churlish and 
hypercritical, I am impelled to express the 
opinion that your later conclusions in that 
regard, like your first ones, are not war- 
ranted by the letter of the treaty. 

You still profess the belief that, under 
the provisions of the treaty, Japan might 
be drawn into a war, as an ally of Great 
Britain, upon a question that does not con- 
cern Bastern Asia or India. This opinion 
you base upon a provision of the treaty 
which calls for joint action of the high con- 
tracting parties In case of an unprovoked 
attack upon either by any other Power, 
“wherever arising.” Thus, you hold that 
“if Germany were to go to war with Eng- 
land over the Moroccan question,” it is not 
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certain that Japan “‘would not be drawn into 
a Buropean war.” But surely the clause 
referred to does not warrant this conclu- 
sion. The words are: “If by reason of un- 
provoked attack or aggressive action, wher- 
ever arising, on the part of any other 
Power or Powers, either contracting party 
should be involved in war in defence of its 
territorial rights or special interests men- 
tioned in the preamble” (that is, in Bastern 
Asia or India), “the other contracting party 
will at once come to the assistance of its 
ally,” etc. 

Now, it seems to me to be of the clearest 
that, under this provision, neither one of 
the allies can call the other to its as- 
sistance except in defence of its rights or 
interests in the territories named, that is,” 
Eastern Asia or India. It is true, the 
que*rel might “arise” elsewhere, in Moroc- 
co, for example; but the rights or interests 
of one of the contracting parties in those 
territories must be jeopardized before the 
other can be involved in the quarrel. I 
believe that it was to provide for such a 
contingency that the words ‘wherever 
arising’ were inserted in the treaty. Cer- 
tainly, they should not be read without the 
explanatory words which follow, and thus 
given a false interpretation. 

Faithfully yours, 
ARTHUR JOHNSTON. 

Santa Ana, Cattrornta, November 8, 1905. 


BBPRI-BERI IN OYAMA’S ARMY. 


To THE EpItToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: My father, Prof. Simon Newcomb, 
has called my attention to an item in the 
Nation of October 26, in which a writer says 
my name was lately given by the Nation 
“as authority for the fact that from 70 to 
84 per cent. of Oyama’s army was affected 
by that most disabling disease, kakké, or 
beri-beri.” I have not found the original 
statement, but, as quoted here, it is totally 
erronzous. I said in the Century Magazine 
for May last that, out of the men sent back 
to Japan from the Japanese army on ac- 
count of disease, 70 to 84 per cent. had beri- 
beri. The remaining 30 to 16 per cent. had 
other diseases. The difference between this 
and the impossible “fact’’ quoted above is 
too obvious for comment.—Yours truly, 

ANITA-NEWCOMB MCGEE, M.D., 
lately Supervisor of Nurses of Japanese 

Red Cross, by appointment of Minister of 

War. 

Wasutnoton, November 8, 1905. 


OUR CATHOLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: This morning I bought a copy of 
La Vera Roma, a daily paper devoted to the 
Roman Catholic interest, in order to read 
the list of the religious functions performed 
in Rome on All Saints’ Day. But therein I 
found matter much more interesting than 
that relating to the exposition of relics and 
the singing of masses—I mean an ed torial 
article entitled “School and Religion in 
America.”""” The writer, after laying down 
the broad principle that the Church is so 
constituted by God's grace that she always 
acquires new strength in the face of ind-f- 
ference, persecution, and apostasy, con- 
tinues as follows: 

“Thus it has happened in North America, 
where the public schools, both primary and 





intermediate, as well as those of university 
standing, are a'most entirely in the hands 
of Catholics, to the great profit of those 
peoples, but to the bitter grief of Pretes- 
tants, Jews, and materialists, who are in 
favor of secular ins‘ruction. The gentle- 
men thus hostile to Catholicism have begun 
in their hireling newspapers (giornali botte- 
gai) a fierce campaign against Catholic edu- 
cat on, accusing it of being a permanent 
danger to America’s free and republican 
political institutions.” 

The article closes with a summary of a 
triumphant refutation of such accusations, 
written by the Rev. Don Johon (John?) 
Mullany, and. recently published in the 
Vorth American Review. 

We read much jin the newspapers now- 
adays about “insp'red articles.” In this 
connection it would be interesting to in- 
quire, first, whether this be an inspired 
article; and, secondly, if it is, whether this 
be a form of inspiration recognized by the 
Church. X. 

Rome, November }, 1905. 





MONTAIGNE BETRAYED. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Two pieces of writing about Mon- 
taigne have recently appeared; one, a vol- 
ume by Professor Dowden; the other, a 
paper by the less well-known Mr. Charles 
Whibley. Professor Dowden’s volume is 
the first of a series of biographies of French 
men of letters, and by the conditions of its 
existence he has been obliged to make it 
a copy rather than an original work. He 
follows easily in the steps of his pre- 
decessors, especially, with due acknowl- 
edgment, in those of M. Bonnefon (whose 
own work is a mere compilation). The 
volume, therefore, goes over ground rather 
wearily familiar to the student of Mon- 
taigne literature. 

Mr. Whibley’s essay is of a different 
character. It is one among several ‘Liter- 
ary Portraits,’ and does not concern itself 
with the events of Montaigne’s life, but 
with the quality of his thought. It is in 
part a skilfully arranged cento of Mon- 
taigne’s expressions regarding many sub- 
jects, but the selection and the arrange- 
ment are more in proportion to Mr. 
Whibley’s interest in these subjects than 
to the rank they held in Montaigne’s own 
mind; and the same personal quality is ob- 
servable in the rest of the pages. But this 
very fact gives some originality to this 
study; it has the merit of an individual 
point of view, and the point of view is a 
fairly just one, as is also that of Professor 
Dowden. Professor Dowden's tone Is per- 
haps a little over-cool, Mr. Whibley’s a 
little over-warm; but of that each reader 
must judge for himself. 

A point about which each reader cannot 
judge for himself, and about which there 
can be no difference of judgment among 
those able to judge, is the surprising in- 
competence of both authors in the matter 
of translation. Surprising in every respect, 
nui only as showing a lack of familiarity 
with the French language, but a lack of fa- 
miliarity with the features of the mind 
they are portraying; which leads their igno- 
rance to put into Montaigne’s mouth ex- 
pressions sometimes absolutely at vari- 
ance with his thought, sometimes simply 
devoid of any meaning. In either case the 
disloyalty is so great that their readers 
should be informed of it. I have therefore 





drawn up and subjoin a list of some of 
their mistakes. I hardly think I have ob 
served or noted all of them I do not 
note unimportant or questionable errors 
of which there are many, nor the frequent 
unconscious misrepresentations. 


PROFESSOR DOWDEN 

P. 19. “[My father] forgetting the gentle 
aspect of his own house’’—/e dour air; 4. ©€., 
the pleasant atmosphere, the easy cond! 
tions. 

P. 21. [Speaking of wearing an old cloak 
of his father’s] ‘‘ ‘I seem,’ he says, with an 
outbreak of manly tenderness, ‘to wrap 
myself up in my father.’"’ This would ap 
pear to be taken, without acknowledgmen:' 
from Pater's ‘Gaston de Latour.’ § Pater 
also, strangely treats the passage as a quo 
tation. There is no such expression—no 
thing at all like it—in the Eesays 

P. 34. “Turnebus, true scholar and no 
pedant, did not dress simply, as a gentle 
man should’’—‘‘il n’avoit rien de pedan 
tesque que le port de sa robe, et quelque 
facon externe qui pouvoit n’estre pas civili- 
sée A la courtisane.”’ 

P. 41. [Describing the fate of Moneins] 
“Alarmed by the accident of an til 
omen—for his nose happened to bleed" il 
luy advint . . ,. de saigner du nez 
“Saigner du nez” is, in a figurative sens 
an idiomatic locution meaning ‘‘manquer de 


résolution,’ to have an attack of cowardle: 
P. 61. “In the essay ‘That we are not 
to judge of our hour till after Death’ 
“de nostre heur’’; i. ¢., fortune 
P. 146. [Latin inscription] “long weary of 


the service of the Court and of public em- 
ployments”—‘“of law courts” (aulici). 

P. 150. [Speaking of his Library] “I 
enter it ."—‘Je suis sur l'entrée’’; 
i. ¢., his tower was at the entrance of his 
courtyard. 

P. 170. ‘* ‘Let people tell me what they 
will,’ writes Montaigne, depreciating his own 
attainments in a way which commended 
them, ‘I understand nothing of Greek 
—‘On m’en dira ce qu'on voudra" refers 
to Amyot’s translation of Plutarch, not to 
Montaigne himself; “I who understand no 
thing of Greek” see (in the translation) 
this and that. 

P. 306. In the part of the ‘Voyages’ writ 
ten by Montaigne in Italian he says, Pro 
fessor Dowden thinks, that “the peasants 
with lutes in their hands sang the pas 
toral songs of Ariosto.”” What he does say 
is that he was struck by seeing ‘‘quest con- 
tadini il liuto in mano e fin alle pastorelle 
[the shepherdesses] l'Ariosto in bocca 
The above mistranslation is Waters'’s recent 
rendering, and it has already been accepted 
by another student of European litePAture 
It is high time its circulation should b« 
stopped, and that it should be recognized 
that Ariosto wrote no pastoral songs, and 
that Montaigne did not think he did 


Mr. WHIBLEY. 


P. 192. ‘ ‘Il have no more made my book, 
said he, ‘than my book has made me: a 
book consubstantial to its author, of a 
fit occupation, a member of my life, not of 
an occupation and end, strange and foreign, 
as a‘! other books.’ "’ Th's is Florio's trans 
lation, and characteristically unintelligible 
The original is difficult of translation, but 
not obscure. The difficulty lies in the 
French word ‘occupation,’ which is not in 
the least represented by the corresponding 
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English word. It is used by Montaigne 
here and elsewhere in somewhat the sense 
of our “business,” or of the French “em- 
ploi,” “exercice,” travail,” as may be 
seen by observing that it was frequently 
changed in the posthumous edition of the 
Essays to these words or others of similar 
meaning: “D’une occupation propre’ may 
therefore be rendered, “of a special kind 


of business,”” or, more loosely, “of a pe- 
culiar tenor’ (Cotton has it, “of a peculiar 
design"), or, even, “of a peculiar nature,” 
and the whole sentence may be read: “a 


book of the same substance as its author, 
of a peculiar nature, a part of my very 
life, not with a nature and a purpose un- 
like, as [is the case with] all other books.” 


On the next page Mr. Whibley uses 
Florio again. ‘I control and taste my- 
self.”"—‘“‘Contreroller"” means here “to ex- 
amine”; ‘“gouster,” “to taste in order 


to pase judgment.” 

P. 197. “Guevara's ‘Mirror of Princes’ ”’ 

“L'Horloge des Princes."’ 

P. 201 “He always drank five glasses 
of wine, less.""—"‘En esté 
{je ne bois] 


no more and no 


et en un repas appetissant 


que trois fois precisement; mais 
je coule, A un besoing, jJusques A cing.” 

P. 201. “It was a matter of conscience 
with him to eat flesh on fish days.’’—‘‘Je 
fais conscience de manger de la viande le 


poisson”; é. ¢, it is against my 
conscience. Perhaps Mr. Whibley thought 
his phrase meant that, but it hardly would 


jour du 


to most ears. 

The same remark may apply to a sen- 
tence on page 199: “He was of a mean 
stature.""—‘‘Je suis d'une taille un peu 
au dessoubs de la moyenne,” of a little 
less than medium height. 


Here we have Fiorlo again (re- 
unintelligible. “I do 


P. 217 
wae 


vised) and always 

more willingly wind up a notable sentence 
that I may sew it upon me than unwind 
my thread to go fetch it.”—‘Je tors bien 


plus volontiers une belle sentence pour la 
coudre {a word constantly used figurative- 
ly by Montaigne] sur moy que je ne des- 
tors mon fil pour l’aller querir.” “I am 
much more ready to twist a fine sentence 
in order to connect it with what I am 
saying than I am to untwist [to loosen] 
my thread [of thought; “fil” is frequently 
used by Montaigne in this complete sense) 


to go in search of it’'—that is, in search 
of an illustration. All the rest of the long 
quotation of which this is a part is very 
clumsy 

If the books about Montaigne in- 


readers to read Montaigne 
what a satisfaction that would 
it is only rarely that they rec- 
this course, and I fear their in- 


duced their 
himself 
be! 


ommend 


ut 


fluence is often quite unconsciously in the 
opposite direction. Grace NORTON. 
Campnipar, Maes., November 10, 1005. 


Notes. 





McClure, Phillips & Co. will soon have 
ready ‘Irish History and the Irish Move- 
ment,’ by Goldwin Smith 


Shortly to be published by Macmillan Co. 
is ‘Japan and the Far East,’ by B. L. Put- 


nam Weale; and, in the spring, Winston 


Spencer Churchill's biography of his father, 
the late Lord Randolph Churchill. 
Welsh people in all parts of the world 





will be interested in a book called 
‘Welsh Religious Leaders in the Vic- 
torian Era,’ which will be put out very 
shortly by James Nisbet (London). These 
leaders, seventeen in number, are represen- 
tative of the five great religious denomina- 
tions to which the Welsh mainly belong. 
Their life and work are discussed in each 
case by a coreligionist selected from among 
the ablest theologians in Wales. The book 
owes its origin to the Rev. Vyrnwy Mor- 
gan, who is already well known to his coun- 
trymen in the United States. He is also 
its editor, and one of its main contributors. 

Among the taking reprints of the present 
season is Messrs. Longman’s four-volume 
edition of William Morris's ‘Earthly Para- 
dise,’ tastefully bound and clear of print, 
with a portrait of Morris at the front. Ten- 
nyson’s ‘Maud,’ in a holiday dress, also 
comes to us from Dodd, Mead & Co., with il- 
lustrations by Margaret and Helen Maitland 
Armstrong. Those of the latter artist are 
full-page oval designs, with a little color 
wash, and are, if somewhat amateurish, 
pleasantly quaint; the others are black-and- 
white headpieces, and effectively ornamen- 
tal. There is a not too obtrusive floreated 
green border to every page. There being 
no end to Shakspere, we greet without sur- 
prise a reissue of the Oxford Shakspere, ed- 
ited, with a glossary, by W. J. Craig (H. 
Frowde). This handy single volume is one 
of the India paper series, and now a larger 
and more legible type has been employed, to 
the reader's great gain. It is simply marvel- 
lous that 1,350 fair pages can be so com- 
pressed. It is accompanied to our table by 
a plain, straightforward reissue of Lamb's 
‘Tales from Shakspere,’ with sixteen illus- 
trations, reduced from the Boydell plates if 
we do not mistake, and another of Grimm’s 
Tales, with twenty-two illustrations by 
George Cruikshank—bcth popularizations of 
the Oxford Edition. The 767 pages of the 
Newnes-Scribner ‘Miscellaneous Works of 
Oliver Goldsmith,’ in green and gold, make 
but a finger’s breadth, and are light for the 
pocket, in the manner of its charming com- 
panions. Very composite are the illustra- 
tions of Messrs. Appleton’s fresh presenta- 
tion of Kipling’s ‘The Seven Seas.’ Some 
might have been made for the occasion, but 
here a Turner and there another old print 
is intercalated, and again a real photograph 
of an ocean liner. Being full-page and widely 
separated, they are not incongruous, and do 
not mar the attempt to adorn in addition 
to print, paper, and the green page border. 

It may be said to be the rule that a good 
book, expensively issued at first, will soon- 
er or later be redressed for the modest 
bookbuyer; if losing something, also gain- 
ing something. Mr. A. F. Pollard’s able 
work on ‘Henry VIII.’ is an example. Three 
years ago, we noticed it at length in the 
sumptuous Goupil-Scribner edition. Now 
it comes to us with Messrs. Longman’s im- 
print, a modest duodecimo of 470 pages in 
clear type, shorn of all its external glory, 
deprived of all the splendid portraits, save 
Holbein's chalk drawing of Henry, but con- 
taining the original substance, or the real 
thing. Moreover, Mr. Pollard has added 
reference to the non-contemporaneous writ- 
ers to whom he was, in a small degree, in- 
debted, and to the original sources as well. 
Text and notes, too, have undergone some 
In fine, the cheaper edition may 
the costiler on the scholarly 


revision. 
challenge 
plane. 





It is perhaps a unique thing for a book 
mainly of technical criticism of the text of 
a Latin author to be honored by reprint- 
ing almost a generation after its first is- 
sue, and a full twenty years after its 
author’s death. Such has been, however, 
the happy fate of the ‘Criticisms and Elu- 
e!ldations of Catullus,’ by the late Prof. H. 
A. J. Munro, of Cambridge University (Lon- 
don: Bell; New York: Macmillan). The new 
edition is substantially the same as the old. 
The only addition of note consists in the 
reprint of three brief articles contributed by 
Munro to the (English) Journal of Philology 
after the publication of his book. Even 
these the editor of the new edition (Mr. J. 
D. Duff) tries to keep concealed by distri- 
buting them in their proper local sequence 
through the pages of the book, and omitting 
specific reference to them in his preface. 
A comparison, page by page, of the two 
editions reveals them, however, on pages 143, 
150, and 219. The first proposes to reaé 
hilarate procitatis in Catullus 63. 18; the 
second to substitute westis ubi for wuesti- 
buli, in 64. 276; and the third, to read, in 
107. 7f., aut magis acuwm Optandum hac uita 
ducere quis poterit. 

The little book on ‘Roman Education,’ 
by Prof. A. S. Wilkins (Cambridge, Eng., 
University Press; New York: Macmillan), 
turned out to be his last, for all classical 
scholars will have marked with regret that 
he died recently. It contains in six chap- 
ters and a hundred pages all that is really 
known upon this subject, and it is the best 
compendium which we have seen. With- 
out having the appearance of being too 
learned—for its style is pleasant and the 
method of treatment makes the book easy 
to read—yet chapter and verse are given 
for all the important statements, and a 
list of authorities is prefixed for the bene- 
fit of those who would go deeper into the 
subject. We are glad to observe that Pro- 
fessor Wilkins puts Roman familiarity with 
Greek earlier than is commonly recognized, 
and that he brings out the important fact 
that the Romans were the first nation to 
base their culture on the study of litera- 
ture in a foreign language; thus marking 
out the lines on which the higher education 
of all civilized nations was thereafter to 
move. 

Edith Harwood’s ‘Notable Pictures in 
Florence’ (E. P. Dutton & Co.) aims to help 
the uninitiated in art matters, and she pro- 
poses to follow it up by similar treatises 
on Roman and Venetian art. She recog- 
nizes the inability of the ordinary sight- 
seer to dwell long enough on the pictures 
of old Italian masters to enter into their 
train of thought, and to understand their 
meaning, fraught as it is with their serious 
interpretation of life and religion. In her 
introduction she tells briefly of the evolu- 
tion, in the thirteenth century, of the re- 
vival of art in Italy, in both architecture 
and sculpture, from the inspiration of 
Greek ideals; the first work of supreme 
artistic merit being the pulpit in the 
Baptistery in Pisa by Niccold Pisano, whose 
possession of a Greek sarcophagus had 
awakened his enthusiasm for classic art, 
and induced him to found a new style. The 
impulse to effect a change from the preva- 
lent Byzantine school of painting was, from 
the art of Pisano and his son, transmitted 
to Giotto, the first of the Italian painters 
to begin that great period which produced 
Masaccio, Donatello, Michelangelo, Titian, 
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and Leonardo. Miss Harwood arranges her 
artists alphabetically, giving us some ac- 
count of their lives and their most im- 
portant works, and telling where these are 
to be found, with small illustrations, good 
only for assistance in remembering the 
compositions. She includes the principal 
artists represented in the Belle Arti, the 
Uffizi, and the Pitti, along with the frescoes 
in the churches. The book is good to read, 
full of interesting historical detail, and 
ample in ‘quotations from writers ancient 
and modern in prose and verse. 

The ‘Egypt, Burma, and British Malayasia’ 
of W. E. Curtis (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 
follows so closely the lines of the same pro- 
lific writer’s ‘Modern India,’ also published 
this year and reviewed in these columns 
two months ago, that any separate notice 
seems unnecessary. There is in the present 
book the same easy, confident, and confiden- 
tial style of sketching and statisticizing (if 
the word may pass) that makes not unpleas- 
ant reading in Mr. Curtis’s previous volume. 
One sees vividly everything he writes about. 
The few inaccuracies. the redundancy of 
superlatives, even the rather offensive tone 
of intimacy assumed with the reader, really 
do not matter. The subdued humor is 
thoroughly American: “Jiddah is of particu- 
lar interest to us because it contains the 
tomb of our Mother Eve. I never heard 
before where she was buried, but it is a 
comfort to know.” ‘There are forty-four 
species of snaxes in Borneo, of which four- 
teen are venomous, and their bites are as 
conclusive as a projectile from a thirteen- 
inch gun.’’ So the book goes on. To peruse 
it is like reading the inside sheets of a Sun- 
day newspaper. It is all fit to print, and 
alternately didactic and amusing. 

Messrs. Scribner have imported ‘Golf 
Faults Illustrated,’ by G. W. Beldam and 
J. H. Taylor. A careful inspection of the 
illustrations leads to the conclusion that 
golf instruction by means of photography 
has probably reached if not passed its lim- 
it of usefulness. There are two obvious 
objections to the present volume. First, 
that while Taylor’s methods are altogether 
admirable for Taylor, they would not be 
likely to suit a man of entirely different 
build—different proportional length of arms, 
legs, etc.—and that accurate measurements 
on the stance mat are therefore valueless. 
Second, that the differences between the 
illustrations showing the right and wrong 
way of making strokes are in some cases 
so slight that the beginner is about as 
likely to remember the one as the other 
when the critical moment arrives. We 
would suggest as the next development a 
book of photographs of the different strokes, 
to be attached to the player's garments, 
and consulted before he addresses the ball 
—in other words, “Every man his own Tay- 
lor.” 

Dr. Arnim Graesel, author of the well- 
known ‘Handbuch der Bibliothekslebre,’ 
has prepared a popular ‘Fiihrer fiir 
Bibliotheksbenutzger,’ containing various in- 
formation as to the regulations in vogue 
in German libraries, the character of their 
catalogues, examples of classification 
schemes, etc. The comparative uniformity 
of administration in libraries has 
made the preparation such a guide an 
easier task than it would be in this coun- 
try, where the diversity between the several 
types of libraries and between individ- 
ual libraries, too, is much greater. The 





guide contains a list of common works of 
reference, which might have been more up 
to date. 

The British Academy have just put out 
the fiist volume of their Proceedings. The 
first twenty pages are introductory, con- 
taining a “Brief Account of the Foundation 
of the Academy,” the Charter of Incorpora- 
tion, the lists of Fellows and Members of 
the Council, and the Addresses of the Pres- 
ident, Lord Reay, at the “Annual General 
Meetings.’"’ The rest of the book is made 
up of the papers read before the society 
during the session of 1903-1904, and Iillus- 
trating the various studies it is intended 
to promote. Under the head of philosophy 
come “Idealism and the Theory of Knowl- 
edge,” by Dr. EdwardCaird; “TheCentenary 
of Kant’s Death,” by Mr. Shadworth H. 
Hodgson; “John Locke as a Factor in Mod- 
ern Thought,” by Mr. A. Campbell Frazer, 
and, we presume, Prof. Percy Gardner's 
summary of “Psychological Elements in 
Greek Sculpture.” Law and history are 
represented by “Locke’s Theory of the 
State,” by Sir Frederick Pollock; by Sir 
Courtenay Ilbert’s “Centenary of the 
French Civil Code”; by Baron de Bildt’s 
“Conclave of Clement X.,” and by Professor 
Rhfs’s “Irish Studies.” With these must 
also be ranked “The Ferment in Education 
on the Continent and in America,"’ by Mr. 
Michael Ernest Sadler,and Prof. W.M. Ram- 
say’s summary of the “Excavations in Asia 
Minor.” On the philological side we have 
Mr. F. G. Kenyon’s paper on Greek Papyri, 
Mr. T. W. Rhys Davids's “Oriental Studies 
in England and Abroad,” and Sir Richard 
Jebb’s “Bacchylides,” not to mention Mr. 
Arthur J. Evans’s “Summary of the Picto- 
graphic and Linear Scripts of Minoan Crete 
and their Relations,”” and Mr. Israel Gol- 
lancz’s Shakespeariana. We read on the 
back of the title-page that the single papers 
contained in the volume are issued in sep- 
arate form, and can be had from the pub- 
lisher (H. Frowde). 

The centenary of Trafalgar has left its 
mark on the literature of 1905. Many 
books have been published about Nelson, 
mostly of a popular character, among which 
that of Mr. Newbolt deserves conspicuous 
mention. The Navy Records Society have 
also, in the ‘Fighting Instructions from 1530 
to 1816," added to our store some valuable 
material on the tactical side of Trafalgar. 
Among the numerous articles appearing in 
the English press may be noted, as of spe- 
cial importance or readability, a series in 
the London Times on Trafalgar, an article 
in the Athenwum by Professor Laughton, 
and one in the Publishers’ Circular, by its 
editor, Mr. Marston, who makes, and seem- 
ingly proves, the interesting point that 
Nelson was a faithful reader of at least one 
of Shakspere’s plays. In it he found the 
perfect expression of his own character; his 
was the same heroic temper as that of 
Henry V. when he exclaimed: 

‘ if it be a sin to covet honor, 
I am the most offending svul alive."’ 


The parallel between Shakspere’s hero and 
Nelson is certainly curious, and is on a 
line with the opinion expressed in our col- 
umns on the anniversary of Trafalgar, that 
“if Napoleon was modern, Nelson was Eliz- 
abethan.” 

Systematic efforts are being made for the 
propaganda of Buddhism in Germany. A 
Buddhistischer Missionsverein fir Deutsch- 
land has been founded with headquarters 
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in Leipzig, the object of which is to spread 


the Buddhistic philosophy of religion not 
only in the Fatherland, but also on the 


Continent in general. A monthly review 
is being published in the interest of this 
propaganda 

In former times the rectors of the un 
versities of Russia were appointed by the 


Ministers of Education. Now the Govern- 
ment has given the faculties the right to 


make their own selection, and this has re 
cently been done by all the universities 
without creating any disturbance. A proml|- 
nent Leipzig journal, in this connection, 
expresses the hope that a change in the 
statutes of the Russian institutions may 
soon be effected, so that they will cease 
to be mere higher gymnasia, and become in 
reality schools of the grade they profess 


to be. In its Russian transformations even 
the old German University of Dorpat, now 
called “Yuryeff,”” is by the Vedemosti of St 
Petersburg declared to be “a parody of a 
university.” 

“An absolute mental famine” is the 
strong phrase with which a Japanese de- 
scribes the lack of good reading in his 
country. The library of Prof. Max Miller 
has been bought by Baron Iwasaki for the 
Tokio University, and it is now proposed 
to establish a great popular circulating and 
lending library there. An appeal to aid in 
this work has been made to the English 
people, signed, among others, by Mrs. Max 
Miiller, the Master of the Temple, and the 
editor of the Contemporary Review It 
truthfully states that never before was 
such an opportunity offered for influencing 
the thought of another nation, for, besides 
the 4,000 Japanese students at the Univer- 
sity and the 400 students in the College 
for Foreign Languages, there are already 
more than 2,600 Chinese students in Japan, 
whilst large numbers of Japanese are con 
tinuing their studies to qualify themselves 
as instructors in China. 

The industrial development of the na- 
tives of parts of West Africa ia going on 
apace. The exports of cocoa from the Gold 
Coast have grown in ten years from less 
than 30,000 pounds in 1894 to 11,500,000 
pounds last year, having a value of $1,000,- 
000. A most interesting feature of the Iin- 
dustry is that it is all the work of the na- 
tives themselves. For its still further de- 
velopment the Government proposes to 
build a railway from the coast to the cocoa 
district, and an engineer has been sent out 
to survey the route. Harbor works are also 
to be constructed at Accra, the terminus 
of the railway, consisting of a breakwater 
and jetty to enable lighters and steam 
launches to take the place of the danger- 
ous surf boats now in use. 


—It speaks well for the industry and en- 
thusiasm of American scholarship that, in 
spite of the rare and inconsiderable oppor- 
tunities enjoyed by workers on this side of 
the ocean for research among the great 
collections of public documents in Burope 
—collections to which scholars on the 
ground have daily access—there should nev- 
ertheless be recorded to our credit from 
time to time finds relating to figures of the 
first importance in the history of literature 
Students of English literature, especially, 
will recall in this connection Dr, F. J. 
Mather’s discovery some years ago (which 
was first announced in the columns of this 
journal) of the document i9 the Public Rec- 
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ord Office in London which fixed exactly 
the limits of Chaucer's first Italian journey. 
We take pleasure nowin calling attention to 
another discovery of documents in the same 
great repository, which Mr. Charles William 
Wallace of the University of Nebraska has 
recently announced in the London Standard 
for October 18. This, though of less im- 
portance than Dr. Mather’s in its bearing on 
the life and work of the particular writer, 
is in a sense even more startling, inasmuch 
as it offers something new concerning an 
author about whom the industry of re- 
search has long centred more perhaps than 
about any other in the literature of the 
world—namely, Shakspere. In the course of 
investigations with regard to the com- 
panies of boy-actors at Blackfriars and 
Whitefriars theatres from 1597 to the middle 
of the reign of James I., Mr. Wallace came 
upon three legal documents dated respec- 
tively April 26, May 5, and May 22, 1615, 
and relating to a suit in the Court of Chan- 
cery to which Shakspere was a party. The 
suit concerns certain properties within the 
precincts of Blackfriars, and Shakespere (or 
Shakespeare, for his name is spelt once 
each way in the text of these documents) 
figures as one of seven plaintiffs in the 
suit, among whom the person of highest 
rank is a Sir Thomas Bendish, baronet. The 
defendant is one Mathew Bacon, who, as 


sole executor of his mother Ann Bacon, de- 
ceased, is holding in his possession certain 
“deeds, charters, letters patent,” etc., which 
were necessary to the titles of the various 


properties of the plaintiffs in Blackfriars. 
The plaintiffs assert, in their bill of com- 
plaint—which, by the way, surpasses in ver- 
bosity even the achievements of lawyers of 
more recent date—that the papers in ques- 
tion were left in trust with Ann Bacon “for 
and unto the use and behoofe of yor Ora- 
tores,"" and they accordingly petition that 
her executor be required to give them up 
It does not appear how these papers came 
into Ann Bacon's hands in the first in- 
stance. Mr. Wallace has published in ea- 
tenso in the above-mentioned number of the 
Ntandard the three documents he has dis 
covered. They are respectively the Bill of 
Complaint, the defendant's Answer, and the 
decree of the Court, which last, it may be 
remarked, was in favor of Shakspere and 
his fellow-plaintiffs, so that it is to be sup- 
posed that the papers were duly turned over 


to them 


Mr. Wallace's find thus puts us in pos- 
session of the records of a second suit in 
which Shakapere was engaged—the first, 
which bas long bien known, being that over 
the Stratford tithes in 1610. It is to be 


hoped that these interesting documents will 
be republished in the near future in some 
organ more generally accessible for refer- 
ence than a London dally newspaper. One 
cannot but regret that the publication of 


Mr Lambert's handy volume entitled 
Shakespeare Documents’ could not by some 
accident have been delayed a year, so as to 
have included the new find, but we hope that 
another edition of that useful work may 
soon be called for In conclusion, it will 
be of great interest to students of the 
Mlizabethan drama to learn from Mr. Wal 
lace’s communication to the Ntanderd that 


he has come upon a number of other docu- 
ments, in the course of his researches, 
which “change the view of the early his 
tory of both Blackfriars and Whitefriars 





theatres, as also of the origin, career, and 
outcome of the children companies there, 
besides throwing light on certain authors 
and plays’; Hamlet, it seems, being includ- 
ed among the latter (that is, the famous 
passage in the Second Act concerning the 
boy-actors). These documents cannot fail 
to be of the very highest interest, and we 
trust that Mr. Wallace will not long defer 
increasing still further by their publication 


the obligations under which he has already- 


laid all students of literature, through 
the addition of a new item to the biography 
of the world’s greatest poet. 


—Half of volume vii. of the Oxford Eng- 
lish Dictionary (H. Frowde) is completed 
with the October issue (Pennage-Pfennig). 
The exotic initial P can here claim only 
one English word, Penny; but when the 
English occupied Britain they brought 
with them the word Pepper, already bor- 
rowed from the Latin. A later borrowing, 
through the French, of Peppered (for vene- 
real infection) is now obsolete. Peppery 
is here first set down to Scott in 1826. 
Perfervid, after not ancient Latin, but 
Buchanan's, is quoted from Masson in 1856. 
The plural Peoples was avoided in six- 
teenth-century Bibles, and was looked at 
askance as late as 1830. Hence, perhaps, 
our own early writers on the Indian tribes 
spoke rather of ‘‘nations."’ But, across the 
Channel, “Peuples, voilA votre sainte alli- 
ance!’ sang Béranger at the time of the 
Crimean War. Pert had from the fifteenth 
century the long vowel, and this has been 
retained dialectically and in the United 
States (‘‘peart’’) along with the speciai 
sense of ‘sharp,’ ‘adroit,’ ‘clever,’ obso- 
lete in England after the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Pesky, which may derive somehow 
from Pest as meaning ‘plaguy,’ began its 
literary course on this side the water, with 
Major Jack Downing in 1848. In the same 
year Thackeray brought out Penwiper. The 
Period, in punctuation, dates back to 1609; 
Pessimism (habit of mind or point of 
view) to 1815. That English verbal prodi- 
gality we so much prize was docked when 
Percase dropped out of the series Perad- 
venture, Perchance, Perhaps (the latest of 
all). Etymological relationship is not as 
obvious as it is real between Penthouse 
and (say) Appendicitis. Attention should be 
called to Dr. Murray's historical exposition 
under Petition. 


The Quarterly Journal of EReonomics for 
November opens with a timely article by 
Prof. 8. J. McLean of Stanford University 
on the English Railway Commission of 
1888. That body differs from our Interstate 
Commerce Commission, but resembles it 
also. The organization in England is more 
strictly that of a court. Of the three mem- 
bers, one is a Superior Court judge, deputed 
to act as member of the commission for 
the time being. The decisions are final on 
questions of fact; and appeals, allowable on 
questions of law, are more in the nature of 
appeals in the regular course of adjudica- 
tion. On the other hand, the activity of 
our Interstate Commerce Commission in 
conducting investigations and furthering 
publicity—probably the most useful part of 
its work—has no counterpart in England. 
Nelther body has the rate-making power; 
each has to deal chiefly with the trouble- 
some question of what constitutes “dis- 
crimination” and “relatively unreasonable 
rates.” It is striking, however, that in 





England Professor McLean finds only one 
instance of a possible secret rebate or dis- 
crimination, and virtually no instances of 
the favors to individual shippers which are 
the worst of American railway evils. Note- 
worthy, also, is the immensely greater num- 
ber of complaints brought before the Eng- 
lish Board of Trade, whose jurisdiction is 
for conciliation only, but whose usefulness 
is none the less great. In England, as in 
this country, the expense of proceedings be- 
fore the commission is heavy, and makes 
the remedy virtually unavailable for the 
ordinary shipper, unless some commercial 
organization acts for him. On these various 
matters Professor McLean's exhaustive ac- 
count gives all needed information for those 
who have occasion to follow into its intri- 
cacies this phase of the railway problem. 


—The October number of the Library 
Journal contains several papers on library 
conditions in the various Pacific States, 
discussed by Mr. W. L. Brewster of Port- 
land, Mr. C. W. Smith of Seattle, and Mr. 
L. W. Ripley of Sacramento. Previous to 
the passing of the State Library law in 1901 
there was no free public library in Oregon. 
There were school and college Jibraries, of 
course, and soine subscription libraries; the 
most important of the latter being the Port- 
land Library, with 35,000 volumes, which 
owned its own building and other property, 
valued at $267,000. Under the new law this 
was transformed into a free public library, 
while still retaining its character of a pri- 
vate corporation, and has been eminently 
successful. The history of public libraries 
in Washington is somewhat less meagre; 
the Public Library at Tacoma was estab- 
lished in 1890, that at Seattle in 
1891, and that at Spokane in 1893. 
The Washington Library law was also 
passed in 1901, and under this act eleven 
public libraries have been organized. Cali- 
fornia, with its older culture, has naturally 
more and larger libraries than its two sis- 
ter States. The oldest, the Sacramento 
Mercantile Library, was established in 1851, 
but it was not until 1878 that any general 
library law was passed; in 1901 this was 
“greatly amended and revised to bring it 
more in accordance with the results of ex- 
perience in other Stafes."”. The majority 
of California libraries are concentrated 
within a radius of fifty miles from San 
Francisco. “This propinquity has developed 
an atmosphere, a library spirit, perhaps 
even a generous rivalry, not only among 
library workers, but the communities them- 
selves, with much resulting advantage to 
the libraries.”” The libraries within the 
charmed circle are described by Mr. M. G. 
Dodge of the Stanford University Library 
in a very interesting paper on “California 
as a Place of Residence for the Scholar.” 
Besides the State Library at Sacramento, 
with its 125,000 yolumes, the Library of the 
Mechanics’ Institute in San Francisco, with 
120,000, the Public Library in the same 
city with 160,000, the State University Li- 
brary at Berkeley with 130,000, and that of 
the Leland Stanford Junior University, al- 
ready approaching the 100,000 mark, are 
mentioned the unaccessible libraries of Mr. 
H. H. Bancroft, with 50,000 volumes relat- 
ing to the history of the Northwest, and 
of the Sutro estate, with its 200,000 volumes, 
including “the best collection in America as 
to numbers and quality of books of the 
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fifteenth century.” A fifth paper, by Prof. 
J. Schafer of the University of Oregon treats 
of the “Sources of Northwestern History.” 
It is interesting to learn that the History 
Department of the University of Oregon is 
planning.a coéperative bibliography of the 
history of the Northwest. 


—The recent celebration of the seventieth 
birthday of the Norwegian historian, Ernst 
Sars, by a torchlight procession and a pub- 
lic banquet, attended by the Prime Minister 
and other leading members of the Govern- 
ment, the president of the national Legis- 
lature, the most prominent men in science, 
literature, and art, as well as in other 
walks of life, is interesting when viewed 
in relation to the mixed feelings with 
which the initiative of the Storthing was 
received by the same circles of society 
when, about thirty years ago, it placed the 
amount of a professor’s salary at the dis- 
posal of the King and his Cabinet, pro- 
vided they would appoint Mr. Sars a pro- 
fessor of history in the University. Sars 


early proclaimed himself a disciple of 
Comte, and it was wideiy felt that this 
““free-thinker’s’’ holding a chair in the 


University meant the complete destruction 
of religion, morals, and all other conserva- 
tive forces of society. Sars, in his writ- 
ings (chief among which is his ‘Synopsis 
of Norwegian History,’ in four volumes), 
first among Norwegian historians attempt- 
ed to demonstrate a continuity of develop- 
ment. While his predecessors were at a 
loss how to explain the apparent antithesis 
between the marvellous popular energy dis- 
played during the carly centuries and Nor- 
way'’s complete inability to maintain itself 
beside Denmark and Sweden in the follow- 
ing centuries, Sars finds an explanation in 
the original constitution of Norwegian so- 
ciety, with, on one hand, a very strong 
royal power, and, on the other, an indepen- 
dent pessantiy, which the origin- 
ally existing aristocracy was weakened to 
such an extent that it was unable to up- 
hold the power of the kingdom in the unien 
with Denmark and Sweden at a time when 
nationa! consciousnees was chiefly manifest- 
ed by the feudal aristocracy, while democ- 
racy was still in a dormant condition. But 
this same independent peasantry became 
the bulwark of the country’s freedom when, 
under the Constitution of 1814, the people 
were again called upon to assume the reins 
of government. Sars’s views, perhaps 
more than any other single agency, have 
contributed to the shaping of political 
thought and events in Norway, and to that 
movement towards complete independence 
the consummation of which we are now 
witnessing. 


between 





ANOTHER WAR MEMOIR. 


A Southern Girl in '61: The War-Time 
Memories of a Confederate Senator's 
Daughter. By Mrs. D. Giraud Wright. 
Illustrated from contemporary portraits. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 1905. 


In more than a score of volumes South- 
ern women have described their experi- 
erces during the civil war. Many of these 
volumes have qualities of rare excellence. 
as all readers of the recently published 
recollections of Mrs. Clay and of Mrs. 
Pryor will readily believe. Two diaries— 





Mrs. McGuire’s ‘Diary of a Southern Refu- 
gee’ (which appeared nearly forty years 
ago), and Mrs. Chestnut’s ‘Diary from 
Dixie’—are by far the best of the score. 
Mrs. McGuire came close to producing a 
work of genius; and the least valuable 
vclumes are well worth reading. There- 
fere honors are not easily to be won in 
this fleld. 

Mrs. Wright's book would take high rank 
if its substance fully corresponded with 
its title and such chapter-headings as 
‘Childhood in Texas," “From Village to 
Life,” “The Makers of History,” 
“The Feminine Spirit of the Confederacy,” 
“Southern Belles and Southern Soldiers,” 
“War-Time Correspondence,”’ “The Winter 
of '62-'63," “The Fortune of War,” “Suf- 
fcring in the South,” etc. The au- 
thor was but cighteen years old when the 
war ended. Her earliest years, devoid of 
important incidents, were spent in a com- 
monplace Texas village. Then she passed 
a year or so in Austin, where her father, 
Lewis T. Wigfall, was State Senator. When 
he became United States Senator, in 1860, 
she accompanied the family to Washington; 
but she and a younger sister were soon 
j laced in school near Boston. There they 
were when the war began—children of 
fcurteen and nine years. A _ Baltimore 
friend of the family obtained passes so 
that they easily crossed from the Federal 
to the Confederate side of the Potomac at 
Point of Rocks, and joined their parents 
in Richmond when it was still jubliant 
over the battle of Bull Run. After spend- 
ing several months in a Virginia village 
on the Occoquan River, where Wigfall 
commanded a Texas brigade until he en- 


City 


etc., 


tered the Confederate Senate, the girls 
were placed in a Richmond  boarding- 
school. They remained there most of the 


time until the summer of 1864, when their 
parents made a journey to Texas, and 
they were left in the care of Mrs. Joe 
Johnston, then at Atlanta. Anticipating 
the fall of that place, they sought safety 
at Macon, whence fear of Sherman’s march, 
a few months later, drove them to Green- 
ville, South Carolina. From there they 
were taken to Richmond, where they re- 
mained until about a week before its evacu- 
ation. Then, with many others, they went 
to North Carolina, and, later, to the South- 
west, as we shall see. 

Recollections of such experiences, if full 
and vivid, would make a thrilling narra- 
tive. A girl sees only the surface of 
things, and what she does not understand 
she is not likely to remember, nearly half 
a century later. So the recollections are 
about what one should expect. They are 
pleasing, although often thin and so dis- 
jointed, either in themselves or on ac- 
count of the letters scattered among them, 
that one often sees hardly more relation 
between the subject of the chapter and 
much of its contents than between the 
name of any city and the names of any 
fifty of its inhabitants. The reminiscences 
were suitable for a magazine, where some 
of them have appeared. Nevertheless, the 
vclume will be dear to the hearts of many 
Southerners, both of the new generation 
and of the old, for it gives true echoes 
of war-time sentiment and “chivalry.” And 
here and there are bits of description char- 
acteristic of the time or of the Southerners. 

During most of the war Charlottesville, 





Va., was a very attractive and compara 
tively safe retreat. The university students 
had gone into the army, and their vacated 
rooms and many others were crowded by 
numerous wounded officers § and 
wives and daughters of men in army) 
and the better class of refugees from neariy 
all parts of the Confederacy. It 
fore a social centre of great importance to 
the young, whose natural sociability seemed 
intensified by the war. The belles ani dis 
abled officers dispelled all sorrows by 
dances and picnics, but these did not quite 


so.diers, 


the 


was the « 


satisfy. There must be a tournament: and 
let that tournament be over at Monticello 
made sacred by Jefferson. It was diMfcult 
to obtain conveyances of any sort to 


take them the few miles. Some went in an 
old coach, the only vehicle obtainable, while 
others were 


“mounted on sorry-looking nags; and 
though the riding habits were the worse for 
wear, rather nondescript costumes the ru 
and the attendant cavaliers in a more ot 
less disabled condition, yet we enjoyed our 
selves. That the gallant colonel had 
his eye in his country’s service made th: 
unsightly black patch a badge of honor 
and the old, ragged, faded jacket with the 
hole in it, showing where the minié bal! had 
just missed the brave heart beneath it, in 
vested the boy captain with added charm 

Some of the Knights—with only one 
arm to use—held the reins in their teeth 
and dashed valiantly at the rings with 
wooden sticks, improvised as spears for the 
occasion.” 


lost 


The descriptions of the hospital train 
“filled with wounded, sick, and dying sol 
diers, in all imaginable 
and suffering’’—in which Atlanta was left 
and of that roundabout flight by 
Macon to Greenville via Columbia, a‘e good 
of their kind. So little attention has been 
paid to the experiences of refugees and to 
the picturesque phases of life to be seen In 
the cars and at the railroad stations, that 


Stages of disease 


rail from 


all such accounts are welcome. And the 
picture of the Wigfalls returning hom« 
ward is still better. After Joe Johnston's 


surrender, Wigfall hoped to get from Geo 
gia, where he then join Kirby 
Smith’s army beyond the Mississippi. He 
shaved off his bushy beard and put on the 
clothes of a common soldier, so as to pass 
as ‘the bearer, private J. A. White, of Com 
pany M, First Regiment of Texas Volua- 
teers, a paroled prisoner of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, [who] has permission | 
go to his home, and there to remain undis 
turbed. He obtained an ordinary emigrant 
wagon for his family, and with others he 
pretended to have fallen in with these ‘em! 
grants” going West. 


was, to 


“Of course we had no money; that is 
what the outside world called by that name 
We had thousands of dear old Confederate 
currency, in $100 and $500 bills (with Stone 
wall Jackson's head engraved in one corner, 
and the Confederate banner draped over 
Gen. Washington, on the Great Seal, with 
‘Deo Vindice’ underneath it, on the other) 
but some kind friend had given us a large 
box of tobacco, which was as good as specie 
any tisne for a trade—so we went on our 
way while my father tramped the 
weary miles on foot among the Texas boys.’ 


The other class of material of which the 
book is composed is war-time letters-—let 
ters written by the author, her mother 
father, and a brother in the army, and 
many letters to Senator Wigfa!l from prom 
inent Confederates, such as Beauregard, 
Joe Johnston, Lee, Stephens, and Wade 
Hampton. The descriptions quoted above 
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are surely intended to be precise, but rec- 
ollections are not the most reliable of 
“human documents.’ Two sentences from 
a letter written by Mrs. Joe Johnston short- 
ly after her flight from Columbia, will 
suffice to show a much more valuable and 
interesting kind of evidence: 

“What a sight it was to see the poor peo- 
ple {of Columbia] flying almost [too] ter- 
ror-stricken to know what they could do— 


many leaving with only little bundles of 
clothes—and many compelled to remain, 
for they had nothing but God to look to for 
shelter. The sight of this town 
[Charlotte] to-day is lamentable: women 
hunting in every direction for shelter—and 
the people themselves beginning to move 


off for a safer place.” 

Unfortunately, none of the Wigfalls, ex- 
cept the son, near the end of the war, dis 
played special talent as letter-writers. He 
was on Hood's staff during most of 1864 
This position and the intimacy between the 
Wigfalle and the Johnstons helped him to 

Hood succeeded 
to say goodby to 


be very impartial when 
Johnston. After going 
Johnston he wrote: 

“No one could ever have told from his 
countenance or manner that anything un- 
usual had occurred . An universal 
gloom seemed cast over the army, for they 
were entirely devoted to him. Gen. Hood, 
however, has all the qualities to attach 
men to him, and it was not a comparison 
between the two, but love for, and confi- 
dence in, Gen Johnston. He 
[Hood] has applied himself, however, with 
heart and soul to the task, and I sincerely 
trust will bring us out of the campaign 
with benefit to the country and honor to 
himself.” 
Elsewhere In the are told that 
Johnston's bearing remained quite perfect 

perhaps even when, a few days later, the 
pretty Mrs. Clay met him at church and 
kissed him in the most public manner, just 
to let Mr what she thought 
of the removal! 

The most important letters from any one 
person are six or eight from Gen. Johnston 
to Senator Wigfall, explaining, from time 
to time, between December, 1862, and July, 
the tribulations of his service in the 
Southwest It has not heretofore been gen- 
Wigfall—the blus- 
and intemperate of 


volume we 


Davis know 


1864, 


erally known that most 


tering, ill-tempered, 


the achoo! of ‘‘fire-eaters’’—was Johnston's 
official spokesman at Richmond long after 
he (Wigfall) had quarrelled with Davis. It 
unfair to Johnston not to add 
intimacy was a 
being chance messmates in 
summer of 1862, after 
Seven Pines 
later period 
have teught the not to be greatly 


surprised if soldiers and sailors are lack- 


would be 


that their not unnatural 
of their 
Richmond in 


was 


result 
the 
Johnaton wounded at 


Gen. Grant and others of a 


world 


ing In worldly wisdom 

Much less than one would expect is said 
about Wigfall, 1861, was described 
by a keen and impartial foreign visitor as 
whom the Insti- 
the country produce or throw 
daughter tells us that, in his 
left South Caro- 
Preston Brooks, 
through the hip, and by 
through both thighs. 
became governors of 
South Carolina He fought several other 
aod “when asked for his opinion, 
[he] would state with an earnestness of 
conviction... that he was a firm believer 
in the code duello as a factor in the im- 
provement of both morals and the manners 


who, in 


‘a good type of the men 
tutions of 
off.” The 
early manhood, before he 
he had a duel with 
shot 


lina, 
whom he 
whom he was shot 
Their seconds later 


duels, 





What pictorial illustra- 
tions of morals and manners were 
Wigfall and Brooks! Yet Wigfall made 
at least one very wise observation in the 
course of his stormy and inglorious career, 
and this deserves to be pinned to the un- 
raised curtain, with the notice, “Historians, 
please copy." At one time there were 
doubts as to whether Senator R. M. T. 
Hunter of Virginia would join the Confed- 
erates. Wigfall said: “I don’t know what 
we Southern men would do without Hunter; 
he is the only one among us who knows 
anything about finance!"”" He might later 
have added, with equal force: “Having 
Hunter, alas! we never discovered what to 
do with him.” 


of a community!” 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS.—I 


Mrs. Burnett's ‘Little Princess’ (Scrib- 
ners) Is a friend so prized by young and 
old that she needs no word of recommen- 
tation. In the preface, the author tells 
how, when she was putting the original 
story into a play, there started Into Mfe 
a whole new set of persons and things. 
These in their turn were so we!l beloved 
of the child-public that the publishers ask- 
ed for another story with more revealings 
of invisible ink. This Mrs. Burnett has 
now written. Banyan-like, another book 
has taken root, and, for aught we know, the 
pleasing process may go on ad infinitum, 
book and play alternating. If there is 
room for suggestion in so well established 
a scheme, it would be that in her next 
incarnation the charming princess might 
not say, “I’ve thought perhaps I might do 
something wicked but I couldn't 
be vulgar’; that she might repress her 
ery, “How beautiful! Carlyle’s ‘French Rev- 
olution.’ I have so wanted to read that!” 
and that, along with this excess of inward 
light, the glare of her diamond mines might 
be abated, her fortunes restored, by all 
means, but not restored tenfold, her riches 
squared to our proportioned strength. The 
illustrations in color by Ethel Franklin 
Betts are pretty and in the main illustra- 
tive. The book is in beautiful holiday 
dress, and we advise the fortunate children 
who become owners of copies to hide them 
from inevitably covetous parents. 

Two other old frienis, revived and new- 
ly @reesed, are Miss Alcott’s ‘Under the 
Lilacs’ and ‘Jack and Jill’ (Little, Brown 
& Co.), both illustrated prettily in black 
and white, the former by Alice Barber Ste- 
phens, the latter by Harriet Roosevelt 
Richards. The renascence of former ac- 
quaintances like these gives something to 
think of in relation to the then and now 
of children’s books. There have been crit- 
ics who, while delighting in the generally 
bracing atmosphere of Miss Alcott’s books, 
have found somewhat to object to in the 
slang, the untidy English, and even more 
strongly In the amateur lovemaking. Upon 
the charge of slang it must be owned that 
wonder-working Time has had an effect. 
Whether because the slang of yesterday is 
often the usage of to-day, or because every 
succeeding period has bettered the instruc- 
tion of the original villany—who shall say? 
An enormous amount of cruelty to children 
has been perpetrated in this way. Certain- 
ly the Alcott books read less offendingly 
than they once did in this respect. As to 
the Jovemaking jn them, it remains @ dis- 





tinct blot on girl and boy Mterature. Not 
that it ever monopolizes the scene or takes 
any but a natural turn. The plea that 
“things are so” is irrelevant. This, the 
crux of so much of the whole dispute in 
art matters, may well be waived for our 
children. They will not be hurt by exag- 
geration in what a modern writer calls 
“the hoary bugbear of retributive justice’’; 
but a good many “things” that are “so” 
should be postponed to a later day. It is 
fair to say that ‘Under the Lilacs’ is an 
exception in this matter so far as the boys 
and girls go. But why need the leading 
lady read letters with a far-away look? 

Another Jack and Jill claim attention in 
an attractive volume beautifully printed 
by Dodd, Mead & Co., and illustrated by 
Anna M. Upjohn (‘Some Adventures of Jack 
and Jill’). This is a story of family life 
in Santa Cruz, told by a little resident girl 
of British lineage with Danish playmates, 
and neighbors of sundry races, both black 
and white. She gives a charming picture of 
island life, with its natural beauties and its 
many-sided human interests, and she is a 
very engaging little girl. The atmosphere 
of her own home is distinctly English, even 
to the persistent “like we do” of English 
writers. There is a bewilderingly delight- 
ful out-of-door life, its interests ranging 
from boys’ clubs and lonely sea-beaches to 
hurricanes, quicksands, and the rescue of 
a black fugitive found trembling on Jill’s 
own premises. The censor, if a purist, will 
find that narrative in the first person pays 
for its pretty advantage by here and there 
constraining the little heroine to an ego- 
ism no more pleasing in child literature 
than in novels. And the same censor 
would draw a line through the miniature 
heart affair of Jill and Feddy, a blameless 
episode of looks and lockets, yet a flaw. 
And this is, in most ways, a particularly 
good story, which one would like to see 
perfect. 

‘Kristy’s Surprise Party,’ by Olive Thorne 
Miller, with colored illustrations by Ethel 
N, Farnsworth (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), 
is a collection of stories strung on a birth- 
day. In one is a stirring picture of the 
adventure of a girl in the Chicago fire, an- 
other describes a Western blizzard and a 
young girl’s rescue of a schoolmate. A good 
Indian story and sundry others of domes- 
tic adventure make a group well writ- 
ten, full of interest, and suited to middle 
youth. 

In “The Schoolhouse in the Woods,’ by A. 
G. Plympton, illustrated from drawings by 
Clara E. Atwood (Little, Brown & Co.), 
there stands out strongly in evidence that 
odious person, the adult over the child’s 
shoulder, with whom the author forever 
exchanges winks. As the narrative ad- 
vances, however, the monster does not in- 
crease in size, and there is a respectable 
residuum of story concerning itself with a 
country school and with the friendship be- 
tween a nice little Rosalie anda much 
persecuted colored child. The comic relief 
is mainly afforded by grown-Ups and is op- 
pressive; but there is a pleasant breath of 
wood-lore and of child nature, good and 
naughty, with, properly, at the last, a 
Mttle popular triumph for black Sally. It 
is a book which would do best servicé in 
being read aloud by a judicious editor, who 
should cull the flowers and skip the thorns. 
If he be sufficiently adult, he may find 
amusement in hearing an old gentleman 
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who was a schoolboy in 66 using as his fa- 
vorite word of reproach, “‘Variet!" quite 
like a character in Scott or Shakspere. 

‘The Widow O’Callahan’s Boys’ are not 
new, only newly edited and printed, their 
gay new colored clothes furnished with 
skill and taste by Florence Scovil Shinn. 
The stanch widow and her seven sons are 
an admirable object-lesson in faithfulness 
to the claims of smali things. Quite in- 
imitable is Mrs. O’Callahan’s Irish way of 
putting things, which furnishes the salt 
to the solid nutriment of the story. For a 
boy to begin by doing housework in an 
apron and culminate in the lofty post of a 
drygoods clerk has not an heroic sound, to 
be sure, but it becomes a sort of chivalrous 
adventure when it is done for a mother who 
leads each son to victory with a discrimi- 
nating hand. “‘There’s books of all sorts,” 
she says, “‘but it’s the history book that 
cures the consate.”’ Of her most obstreper- 
ous son she observes: “It’s not so much 
that he’s iver for doin’ what he can't, but 
he’s awful set against doin’ what he can.” 

From Little, Brown & Co., too, comes 
‘Shipwrecked in Greenland,’ by Arthur R. 
Thompson, with photographic illustrations 
of great interest. There is just enough 
story to hold together the very entertain- 
ing chapters of adventure—‘t 3ed in part 
upon the experiences of that unfortunate 
expedition which, on board the steamer 
Miranda, came to grief off the coast of 
Greenland in the summer of 1894." Man- 
ners and customs, flora and fauna, Eski- 
mos and cameras, icebergs and polar 
bears make this a capital book for boys 
and boys’ sisters. 

An ideal combination of poet and artist 
has been made in the case of Robert Louis 
Stevenson's ‘Child’s Garden of Verses,’ il- 
lustrated in black and white and in color 
by Jessie Willcox Smith (Scribners). This 
edition must take the nurseries of the 


mother country as well as our own 
by storm. The print is bold and 
clear, and set in generous mar- 


gins, and the entrance is through a real 
gateway on the cover and a charming title- 
page of child and garden. The text draw- 
ings are commendable, but Miss Smith's 
strength lies in her palette, and the round 
dozen full-page plates are a sheer delight. 
There is even here, of course, a choice, and 
we mark our own preference for ‘“‘In winter 
I get up at night,” “My Shadow,” “The 
Hayloft,” “Northwest Passage,” “Picture- 
books in Winter” (perhaps best of ail), and 
the remarkably well-grouped composition 
at the close, “To Auntie.” Happy the child 
that receives this book for a gift, as a 
source of instruction in taste both for 
poetry and for art. 

An excellent little book for young mu- 
siclans, young folk generally, and all oth- 
ers, is the ‘Johann Sebastian Bach’ of 
Ziémssen, translated by George P. Upton, 
and issued by A. C. McClurg’& Co., Chi- 
cago, as one of the series called “Life 
Stories for Young People.”” Bach's was a 
eareer which, without forcing, lends itself 
to a pattern story, for it was a life made 
romantic by genius, and exemplary by the 
industry which never asked of genius a sin- 
gle concession. The story is well told, 
with commendable fidelity to fact, and the 
translation is exceedingly good. 

‘Stories from Wagner,’ by J. Walker Mc- 
Spadden (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.), is an- 


students of music or myth. “Directed pri- 
marily to the needs of young people,” it is 
worth the attention of older ones, as are al! 
really good young books. The stories of 
all the Wagner operas are told without mu- 
sical comment, but following fairly closely 
the acts and scenes in a connected whole. 
The language is straightforward, with fre- 
quent exact quotations to keep one in the 
current. Though abridged, naturally, each 
takes in all that is vital to the opera with- 
out getting into depths metaphysical or 
otherwise too exacting for the immature 
understanding. For the non-musical as 
legend and fairy-tale, for the young music 
lover who has still in anticipation the Wag- 
ner music drama, it is a capital little book. 


Kurwenal figures as ‘Kurneval,” and 
Brangine as “Brangeane’’ throughout the 
Tristan story; but these slips and a few 


intermeddling wills and shalls are the only 
discernible blemishes. 
Mr. Joel Chandler Harris's ‘“‘new stories 


of the old plantation,” ‘Told by Uncle 
Remus’ (McClure, Phillips & Co.), shows 
the familiar vein unexhausted. There are 
many new and = strange vocables, new 


“creeturs’’—Mr. Cricket and Old Craney- 
Crow—and, above all, a new auditor, the 
“‘little-boy’s” little boy. In fact, a full 
generation has delighted by these 
animal narratives. and now the second may 
properly appear upon the scene. Miss 
Sally's grandson is cleverly differentiated 
from his father, and becomes in Mr. Har- 
hands almost a psychological study, 
delicately worked out. The consummate 
art of our folklorist is nowhere more mani- 
fest in “Brother Fox follows the 
fashion.”” Three designers have been called 
in for the illustrations—which we opine 
is two too many. 


been 


ris's 


than 


Jungle Trails and Jungle People: Travel, 
Adventure and Observation in the Far 
East. By Caspar Whitney. Charlies 
Scribner’s Sons. 1905. 

The jungle into which Mr. Whitney 
ventured is sufficiently unexplored to make 
valuable even the chance observations of 
a superficial investigator. India has been 
so “written up” from the venatic point of 
view that even statistics as to the Hindu 
death-rate due to snakes and panthers fail 
to charm; but the trials and disappoint- 
ments of one who scours the trackless 
swamps of Sumatra, “Malay” (as our au- 
thor calls it), and Siam are worth follow- 
ing when told in so sprightly a fashion as 
that of Mr. Whitney. If he had been less 
journalistic in style and the printer more 
careful, the reader's pleasure would have 
been increased. For the author, in his 
apparent effort to talk quickly and avoid 
tedium, gives the reader the tedium of un- 
ravelling many such a sentence as this, 
which even a journalist should hesitate to 
print: “[The awakening of teetle and 
general insect life] begins w one par- 
ticularly loose-jointed, crackling beetle, 
followed by the creaking tree and the 
squeaking bush and ground insects."’ Other 
monstrosities are: “Of birds there were 
many and strange birds of beauti- 
ful plumage and no voice, like one little 
canary kind of creature’; ‘strangely there 
should be,” “this double-thorned, unholy 
thought breeder." We give these extracts 





other excellent little compilation for young 





and commas fall at random; “‘butt" appears 
as “but,” “a tiger on a snake” is to be 
understood as “or a snake,’’ and the Fore 
word of the volume is printed Foreward 
The author and printer may settle between 
themselves the responsibility for these lat- 
but decline recommend 
without reserve any book so stupidly Eng- 
lished. One would almost think that it was 
the work of a German 

On page 64 Mr. Whitney describes an i{n- 
terview with blood and his 
wife” in Bangkok, and reports that the wo 
man frankly expressed her disgust at 
white teeth of foreigners “Dogs and oth- 
er four-footed animals,’ she declared, ‘‘have 
white teeth.”” So says Mandelslo in 1638 
“During my stay at Amadabath some of the 
women there told me, that it was an ugly 


ter slips, we to 


translating Greek. 
“one of royal 


the 


thing to have white Teeth, as Dogs and 
Monkeys have; and thence it came that 
they called us Bondra, that is, Apes."’ Oth- 
er Observations (to follow the title) are 


fresher. The Malay (Sakai) jungle-men are 
credited with a belief in a “bad ghost" 
the wind, whose messengers are lightning, 


of 


thunder, and rainbows The women make 
sacrifices of their children's hair ‘‘on occa- 
sions of fright.” Like many other un- 
Christianized and uncivilized people, these 
Sakais are “honest in word and deed.’ The 
author's study of the Sakais is of great 
interest They are as wild and timid as 
deer, roaming the northern section of Pe- 
rak, aboriginal tree-dwellers, whose houses 
are built in forked trees, eight to twelve 
feet from the ground. The blowpipe, thelr 
only weapon, is six and one-half feet in 
length, having a bore of a quarter of an 
inch. With this gun they discharge a dart 
nine inches long, and “hit with precision 
and repeated accuracy small targets full 
sixty feet distant.” The body of a dead 
Sakai is lashed to a tree together with 
blowgun and fishing tackle, after a sort of 
funeral dance or perambulation of the 


corpse on the part of moaning and walling 
friends. 

A good description of the durian, its pe 
cullar effect on animals and man, its smell 
taste, and general utility, is woven into the 
account of the Jelebu district. But in gen- 
eral there is more adventure than obser- 
vation in Mr. Whitney’s book, and as ad- 
venture it is very good reading, though 
only a hunter born could see any amuse 
ment in tracking deer and rhinos for weeks, 
to an accompaniment of leeches and mos- 
quitoes, without finding anything to pay for 
the toil and discomfort. While in Sumatra, 
the author kept his eye constantly open 
for the argus pheasant, but had to be con- 
tented with finding one small feather. On 
another occasion he hunted seladang for 
weeks with only tracks to reward his ener- 
gy. But he never loses his good temper, 
and perhaps describes the Jungle better for 
his disappointment. At any rate, Mr. Whit- 
ney has given us a pleasing account of a 
region little known to the white man, and 
has added to his text photographic i!lus- 
trations which are much clearer than some 
of the unfortunate English sentences that 
go with them. 


Highways and Byways in Derbyshire. By J. 
B. Firth. The Macmillan Co. 1906. 


Derbyshire lies out of the main route of 





as they appear in the book, where hyphens 





the American tourist, who, if he goes there 
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at all, is usually content with a visit to 
Haddon Hall and Chatsworth; but few Eng- 
lish counties contain so much wild and ro- 
mantic scenery. For a county that lies 
within easy reach of Manchester and Shef- 
field, this is not an unmixed blessing, and 
Derbyshire has become the playground of 
the provincial tripper, whose cheap brakes 
and char-A-bancs are the curse of English 
country life. This is especially true of the 
Peak district. Before it became so terribly 
accessible, Ruskin wrote that 


“it is the most educational of all the dis- 
tricts of beautiful landscape known to me. 


Derbyshire is a lovely child's 
alphabet : On its miniature cliffs 
a dark ivy leaf detaches itself as 
an object of importance; you dis- 


tinguish with interest the species of mosses 
on the top; you count, like many falling di- 
amonds, the magical drops of its petrifying 
wells; the cluster of violets in the shade 
is an Armida’s garden to you—and the 
grace of it all!—and the suddenness of its 
enchanted changes, the terrorless gro- 
tesque! ‘ It was a meadow a minute 
ago, now it is a cliff, and in an instant a 
cave—and here was a brooklet, and now it 
is a whisper underground. 

Ruskin little thought that his words 
would one day be used as an advertisement 
by the railway companies who have turned 
the lovely Matlock Valley, the chief beauty 
of Derbyshire, into a tripper’s paradise. The 
beautiful reach of the River Derwent has 
been lined with shops and cheap eating 
houses, and is continually noisy with the 
cries of the drivers of brakes and wagon- 
“At every step you are adjured to go 
and see some miraculous cavern, or drop- 
ping well, or giant stalactite, each the 
greatest marvel and wonder of the Peak, 
and the catchpenny touting boards at last 


ettes 


get upon the nerves." For the tripper’s 
amusement a huge switchback railway has 
been erected on the river bank. One sees 
that the temptations to visit the wonders 
of the Peak are no longer what Ruskin 
found them 

Derbyshire, however, is happily a country 


which In certain districts has defied the en- 
rprise of the is too remote 
for the cheap Saturday drives that 


the wages of the British arti- 


railways, and 
nowa- 
lays consume 
al It 
ble, or at least not to be thoroughly appre- 
lated the pedestrian; and Mr. 
Firth, who walked through all its loveliest 
though 


is a country practically tnaccessi- 
except by 


convinces the reader that, 
leavé the highways to 
automobiles, a walking tour in Derby- 
as many 


yways, 
ne must trippers 
ind 
hire undiscov- 


reveal quite 


the 


will 
region whose now tar- 
Ruskin's burst of 


interesting route 


ed charma as 
nished 


eloquence Not the 


beauties inspired 
least 
runs among the abandoned lead mines which 
were the county's chief source of wealth 
before it was found that Spanish lead could 
In the sixteenth 


the miner must 


be Imported at less cost. 


and seventeenth centurles 


have been a menace even more intolerable 


han the modern tripper Every man had 


a right to search for lead where he chose, 


irrespective of the damage to crops or pas 
ture, with the proviso that, unless he found 


ufficient ore to pay a dish of lead to the 


King, he was Hiable for damage. But if he 
did find it, he was awarded a measure of 
the ground, and the unlucky landlord or 


tenant must look on while the miner made 
a complete meas of his property. The dish 
in which the lead, the best in Europe, was 


measured, is still preserved; it is made of 


> 
vored 





brass, and holds fourteen pints. Now, hard- 
ly so much as a single dish is taken from 
the lead mines in a whole year. The main 
industry of the country has been diverted to 
the limestone quarries. 

Derbyshire has not played a leading part 
in English history, but it is full of asso- 
clations with Mary Queen of Scots, who, 
after she had been placed in the charge of 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, spent several years 
in one after another of his Derhyshire 
manors. She always complained that his 
castles were cold and draughty, and her 
sixty attendants found very poor quarters, 
and usually had to lodge in some neighbor- 
ing town. First she was at Tutbury Castle, 
which she called a dungeon fit only for 
“base and abject criminals’; then at Wing- 
field Manor, now a beautiful ruin. It was 
there that Anthony Babington plotted for 
her rescue in 1586. Mary was often at 
Chatsworth, the older mansion, which in 
1570 had just been completed, and there 
they now show Queen Mary’s bower, a 
stone building below the house, close to the 
edge of the Derwent. Of the sixteenth-cen- 
tury Chatsworth built by Bess of Hard- 
wick, Shrewsbury’s ambitious countess, 
practically nothing remains.” On the site of 
the old house where Hobbes the philoso- 
pher died, the fourth Barl of Devonshire 
began the present mansior in the seven- 
teenth century, and it was not finished till 
the time of the sixth duke, who died in 
1858. The most amusing object at Chats- 
worth is the bronze bust of this sixth duke 
perched on a Greek marble colamn which 


was brought from Athens. Round the base 


Lord Morpeth carved three stanzas in 
praise, first of Athens and then of the duke, 
whose stanch Whiggism was the admira- 


tion of his order. The incident reminds one 
of the degenerate Greeks under the Roman 
Empire, who used to krock off the heads 
of their ancient statues ana replace them 


with the likeness of the Roman preter 
who had been last appointed to govern 
them. 

Near Castleton, the home of Peveril of 


the Peak, is a spot which in Italy or Greece 
would certainly have been described in an 
epic as the entrance to Hades: 

“One begins by descending more than a 
hundred steps, and embarks on a boat to 
be ferried nearly half a mile along a sub- 
terranean stream into the heart of the 
mountain. This leads into an imposing 
cavern, where the stream plunges down 
with a roar into the ‘Bottomless Pit,’ and 
the roof is far out of sight. The pit is, as 
a matter of fact, about ninety feet deep, 
while the roof is estimated to be about four 
hundred feet high.” 

Not far off is another cavern, whose roof 
slopes to within two feet of the surface of 
the water, so that the visitor has to crouch 
in a boat which is pushed by a ferryman. 
Byron went through this gruesome expe- 
rience In the company of Mary Chaworth, 
with whom he stayed at Matlock, a wretch- 
ed spectator of the lovemaking of his fa- 
rival, John Musters, whom Mary 
Chaworth married in defiance of her guar- 
dian, the Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. Firth has a talent for description, 
and has collected, with the usual industry 
of the writers in this charming series, in- 
numerable anecdotes connected with the fa- 
mous Derbyshire families, the Mannerses, 
the Vernons, the Cavendishes, and the lit- 
erary men who from time to time have 
the county their home, Tom Moore 
The illustra- 


made 
and Johnson among the rest. 





tions are by Miss Nelly Erichsen, and are 
well up to the standard of the series. 


Rome as an Art City. By Albert Zavher. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 1905. 

The author of this little book frankly de- 
clares in a brief prologue that, owing to 
the extremely limited space allotted to him, 
he must approach his subject “in the charac- 
ter of a free lance.” To be entirely mod- 
ern, he should have rather likened his rapid 
survey of the history of Rome to a motor 
drive through the ages; we are, in his 
hands, whirled through each succeeding 
phase of art in the Eternal City down to 
the immediate present. It is surprising to 
find the amount of information he has got 
into this narrow space. So much has been 
written of all the great periods that it is 
oniy the chapters on “Rome as a School of 
Art” and that on “Contemporary Art” 
which might have been made interesting 
and useful, had they been more thorough. 

The penultimate per'od in the history of 
Roman art Zacher places from 1700 to 1870. 
During the Pontificate of Clement XIII. 
Winckelmann came to Romeand through his 
writings turned the attention of Europe to 
classic art. Raphael Mengs the German and 
J. L. David the French pain‘er, with Cano- 
va the sculptor, were then working in Rome 
during Goethe’s memorable sojourn, which 
attracted among others the German paint- 
er Carstens and the Dane Thorwaldsen. 
Later on, in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, there was a distinguished 
group of German artists in Rome—Over- 
beck, Veit, and Schadow, Cornelius, Fihrich, 
Koch, and Schnorr von Carolsfeld, who 
revived fresco painting and followed clas- 
sic ideals, recognizing only Raphael and 
Michelangelo as masters to be followed, and 
establishing the principle that religion and 
morality were the leading-strings of art. 
Nothing could be more detrimental to art 
than the patronage of the recent Popes. 
They encouraged the very worst taste in 
the decoration of churches; the Church of 
San G'oacchino in honor of Leo XIII, being 
a salient example of all that is undesirable, 
while the oleographs of saints and cardi- 
nals, commemorative banners, paper flow- 
ers, and bad pictures distributed about in 
churches, give no hope for ecclesiastical 
decoration. 

Zacher takes a very lenient view of mod- 
ern sculpture and of the recent public mon- 
uments. He sums up by declaring that 
although Rome produced but little good art, 
she absorbed all, and, like the phoenix, rises 
with renewed life from her ashes, repre- 
senting to this restless age an oasis of 
peace by the memories of former greatness 
and the marvellous beauty of her surround- 
ing country and atmosphere. We deduce 
that Rome is not a favorable centre for ar- 
tists in our day. 





The Latin Poets: An Anthology. By Nathan 
Haskell Dole, Crowell & Co. 1905. 


Mr. Haskell Dole here presents selected 
translations in verse from some of the best 
things written by Romans from Plautus 
to Lucan. As far as the originals are con- 
cerned, the selections are excellently made, 
but the versioas are very uneven, and had 
to be. So many of the poets have not been 
translated for a century, and of so many 
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ON RUSSIA 


The Critic says ‘‘Of all the works on 
Russia recently published none is so striking 
as Alexander Ular’s RUSSIA FROM 
WITHIN ($1.75 net, by mail $1.87), 
clearly and forcefully written . the 
author knows his Russia."” No book could 
give a clearer idea of the causes of the 
present troubles in Russia. 

The Nation says that WALLACE’S 
RUSSIA, New Edition ($5.00 retail), is 
“invaluable, nay indispensable,’’ while the 
London Times declares itis “‘ in the 
same class as Mr. Bryce’s ‘Ameri- 
‘can Commonwealth,’ and in some 
respects a greater achievement.” 
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lating to the French Revolution, by or on uis 
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A. S. BARNES @ COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY 
A LITTLE HISTORY OF COLONIAL LIFE (Two volumes.) 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 
OUR PIRST CENTURY LIFE IN THE 18TH CENTURY 


A graphic and charming popular story of colonial life with special reference to social conditions, manners, and customs, Elaborately illus- 
trated. With summaries of important historical events by Professor Herman V. Aus. Each volume i2mo, net $1.20. 





















Lives of Great Writers, by TUDOR JENKS. With an Introduction by HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIB 
IN THE DAYS OF CHAUCER 


Tudor Jenks brings the pergonelty and the times of the great writers directly tous. Toread after him is to walk the streets and mix with the 
living people of Old England. He has made the merry-hearted England of Chaucer's time live in our imagination. 


IN THE DAYS OF SHAKESPEARE 


He creates again our Shakespeare for us— Will Shakespeare, the boy in Stratford, the young man who went to seek his fortune in London: 
and later returned to the life of a country gentleman, a sportaman, and a neighbor. 


IN THE DAYS OF MILTON 


The England of Milton is the England from which America drew its life, and Mr, Jenks has pictured Milton the affectionate friend, the blind 
seer, the lonely prophet of a great new world. ree Volumes. Boxed. Price, $3.00 net. 

















New Volumes in The Trail-Makers Series 
A Library of History and Exploration, Prof. J. B. McMASTER, Consulting Editor. 


‘*THE JOURNEY OF LA SALLE AND HIS COMPANIONS, 1668-1687" ,(®=s¢y 


shortly. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Prof. ISAAC J. COX of the University of Cincinnati, With Iilustrationsand Map. Two volumes. $32.00 net. ' 


Recommended by Mr. Sidney Lee. 


THE SHAKESPEARE STORY BOOK 
By MARY MacLEOD 


With an Introduction by Stoney Lee, and many Illustrations by Gorpon Browne. 8vo, Cloth, gilt top, $1.76. 
“Miss Macleod has followed the plot more closely than Charles and Mary Lamb, and acharminz book of stories is the result.""— London Times 
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By HOLMAN P. DAY 
12mo. Illustrated by John Rae. $1.50. (Fourth Edition.) 































“Rarely have we met a more amusing group."'—The Outlook “One of the best bits of genre work that ever came from an American 
pen.”—The Interior. 
MINERVA’S MANOEUVRES | THE HBART OF A GIRL 
By CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS, The Cheerful Tale of a “Re- By R H KIMBALL GARDINE . 
cave to Nature.’ Ulustrated by F. R. Gruger. 12mo. $1.60 y RUT R, Illustrated by Charles L. Hin. 


ton. 12mo0, $1.50. (Second Edition.) 


“ Asin the case of ‘ Emmy Lou,’ it is the revelati f ¥ b 
IN PURSUIT OF DREAMS (Three Volumes) chology. Fidelity, delicssy, frank excitation 95, girl's pay. 
By ARTHUR HENRY Press. 
Aw Ia.awp Caste. The Dream of idleness 
Tas Hovss 1x Tas Woops The Dream of Country Life CAP’N BRI: A Novel 
L, ‘ «x Town. The Dream of Greatness 
oO" Tastrated Fach, 12mo. Cloth. Boxed. $4.50. By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN. 1%mo. Cloth. Illustrated by Charlotte 





Weber-Ditaler. $1.50. (Seventh Edition.) 
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THE MOUNTAIN OF FEARS - . “ What a whiff of manhood and strength blows about «ne as one 

By HENRY ©. ROWLAND, author of ‘The Wanderers” and “To reads. The reader is at the author's mercy, laughs with him and 
Windward.” With frontispiece. 12mo, $1.50. feels with him."’—London Academy. 





Mr. Crockett at Ais best. 


THE CHERRY RIBBAND 


By 6 R. CROOKETT. Illustrated by Claude Shepperson. 12mo. $1.50. (ThirdHdivion. 
“Fall of charm and vigor. This romance shows the author at his best,""—The Outlook. 













SHORTLY 


Something New 
Something of Perma- 
ment Value. 


Something that you want. 
A UNIQUE AND INEXPPNSIVE spr 


THE WORKS OF 
EDGAR ALLAN POE 


The only [ndia Paper Edition, Four volumes—nearly 2,000 
pases. ith fllustrations, tntroductions etc. If you write 
your name and address below, and mail us this coupon we wil) 
tell you of this set and how it may be obtalaed. 


THE BUSINESS OF LIFE INSURANCE 


By MILES MENANDER DAWSON, Oonsulting Actuary. i2mo. Cloth. $1.50 net. 
* Perhaps the very beat work available on life insurance for laymen," —Ohicago Record- Herald. 
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